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ING MANOR, located at Jamaica, 
Long Island, just a few minutes 
distant from the heart of Manhattan, was 
purchased as a country estate by Rufus 
King, statesman and diplomat, in 1805. 
The sprawling gambrel-roofed mansion, 
which was built in 1750, had passed 
through several hands and had been used 
as a country inn prior to Senator King’s 
ownership. Before taking possession, Mr. 
King completely restored the residence 
and surrounded it with an imposing park 
of rare trees and shrubs. It is believed that 
the New Hampshire pine and fir trees, 
which were set out by the Senator, were 
the first of their kind to be planted in this 
section of Long Island. A gigantic oak 
tree standing near the house grew from an 
acorn also planted by the owner in 1805. 
Though Rufus King’s brilliant career 
on the American political scene is chiefly 
identified with the State of New York, he 
was born in Scarborough, Maine; was 


graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1777; and served as 
aide-de-camp to General Glover 
during General Sullivan’s expe- 
dition to Rhode Island. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1780. In 
1786 he became~a resident of 
New York City and soon be- 
came one of his state’s leading 
political figures. With Philip Schuyler he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate by the 
Federalist Party in 1789 and was con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding 
members of that august body. President 
Washington appointed him minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James in 
1796 which post he filled ad- 
mirably during a very difficult 
period until 1803 when he asked 
to be relieved of his duties. For 
the next ten years he retired to 
private life, purchased King 
Manor, and became a country 
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Rufus King, from an original 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 


gentleman. He was again elected to the 
Senate in 1813, and served yet a fourth 
term in 1820. John Quincy Adams per- 
suaded him to become our Minister to 
Great Britain a second time in 1825, but 
his term lasted only one year because of 
failing health. 

The Rufus King home is now owned by 
the City of New York and is operated as 
a museum of local antiquities under the 
auspices of The King Manor Association. 
This imposing mansion stands today as a 
silent tribute to the builders of Colonial 
America and to an illustrious statesman 
and his equally notable descendants. 


The Library, with bust of Rufus King 
over the mantelpiece. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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A passbook is a little thing. It’s a small record 
...Of large effort and personal accomplish- 
ment. And yet to many people who have 
struggled to save, it represents their bank! 
Quality and appearance are important, since 
they reflect the prestige and standing of your 
bank. 

Todd-produced passbooks for machine 
posting, made to exact size, are easy to insert 
in any posting machine, supply unfailing 
accuracy and increased control through line, 
book, and page numbers. Expertly litho- 
graphed, all copy is clearly legible. And 
quality of materials and workmanship assure 
long life—an important feature. 

Made with pages of patented, self- 
cancelling Super-Safety paper and bound in 


cloth or hand-colored, two-tone Antique 


Moorish, Todd machine passbooks can be 
styled to incorporate individual designs in 
a wide variety of colors. You have to see and 
feel them to realize the difference! Your 
depositors will be proud of them. Send the 
coupon today for samples and complete 
information. 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in your passbooks and would like to receive 


samples and complete information. 
COMPANY, INC. F ee 
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why Lawrence 
is the nation’s outstanding 
field warehouse organization 





| Warehouse Company is the largest, 
oldest and most experienced organization con- 
ducting nationwide field warehouse operations. 


’ 
| ieee Warehouse receipts are supported by the 
strongest financial statement of any firm in the field 
warehouse industry. Our Annual Statement is regularly 
mailed to a large list of banks and other lending 
agencies. Additional copies are furnished on request. 


7 protect Lawrence receipt holders, we carry by 
far the strongest and broadest fidelity bond and legal 
liability insurance in the field warehouse industry. 


E. over 30 years we have issued receipts for collateral 
purposes totaling many billions of dollars and have 
always discharged our liability in full to all holders 
of Lawrence Warehouse Company receipts. 


JAWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
IN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland * Richmond ¢ Charlotte * Chattanooga 
Atlanta * Jacksonville * Orlando © Cincinnati * St. Louis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. * Houston 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. © Dallas * Denver * Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF, 
37 Drumm Street 





AUTO PLAN 


“,..the largest 
volume of loans 
in our history” 


By co-operating with alert, aggressive insurance 
agents on the Bank and Agent Auto Plan, banks 
all over the country are today obtaining a larger 
volume of desirable loans than ever before. 
These loans are being made with an above- 
average group of customers referred to them 
by insurance agents. 

If your bank is not now co-operating on 
the Bank and Agent Auto Plan, we urge you 
to investigate its advantages today. Find out 
how this plan can provide your bank with an 
exceptionally large number of profitable outlets 
for your lendable funds . . . help you establish 
your business on a broader, steadier base. Your 
local Atna Agent will be glad to supply com- 
plete information. 


FETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD @ CONNECTICUT 
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335 banking institutions—in all parts of the country 







—have been Central Hanover correspondents 


continuously for 50 years or more. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET : New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....... 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ ‘Acceptances. . 

Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


$1,255,170,219 


2,127,347,620 
28,904,830 
199,859,550 
101,058,083 
1,093,559,848 
3,137,041 
17,538,998 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
29,094,212 
4,167,290 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


$4,873,737,691 


Deposits 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $79,954,394) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$26,794,848 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


$4,544,599,922 


6,081,529 20,713,319 


Items in Transit with Branches 3,303,569 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
4,438,100 
34,434,023 
2,325,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Capital . teach <a ss a 
Surplus. . ¥ 54% kewe Sau 2c ere 


Undivided Profits. . 33,923,758 263,923,758 





$4, 873, 737, 691 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1947, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. 


$360,512,637 of United States Government Obligations and $2,568,793 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $287,554,445 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 


Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 





Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 














Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventories, en- 
able you to extend the maximum credit service with 
minimum risk to customers requiring accommoda- 


tion in excess of your open-line limits. Our Field 





Warehouse Service is preferred by hundreds of banks. 








OPERATING OFFICES 








Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. - 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3,N.Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2,N.C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. + 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natl. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Keystone Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. + 301 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. 
Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ..... $1,104,329,867.65 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . 2,140,178,183.69 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 116,207,254.97 
Other Securities . . oe 175,204,016.86 
Loans, Discounts and Sactlienit hneamdies 1,251,548,704.91 
Accrued Interest Receivable . .. . 11,341,482.75 
Mortgages . . . Hale. oa 7,560,5 13.37 
Customers’ hones Liability 9,659,573.65 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 7,950,000.00 
Banking Houses . ... . 32,182,818.50 
ee ae ae ee ee ee 4,418,706.76 


$4, 860, 581, 123. 11 





LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. - $111,000,000.00 


Surplus ror « « 154,000,000.00 
Undivided Pisbis - +  49,048,847.23 





$ 314,048,847.23 
Dividend Payable May 1,1947 . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 2. « « « 16,296,079.05 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. .~. 2. «© «© « 13,035,153.79 
Deposits. . . © « « «© exe ¢ « « « «  4,488,156,083.76 
Acceptances Outstanding . .$ 14,629,451.44 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . 4,217, 045. 15 10,412,406.29 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . . . « - 2,860,802.44 
Other Liabilities . . . « © «© « « ° 12,811,750.55 


$4, 860, 581, 123.11 








United States Government and other securities carried at $401 ,086,340.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $149,221,289.01 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST 
CHICAGO 5, Itt. 


We Make Extra Profit And Serve 
Customers Better By Lending 
On Field Warehouse Receipts 


This bank’s experience is similar to that of many others in that it 
has found field warehouse loans easy to handle, profitable, and in 
many cases, the only type of credit that can be used to finance some 


customers. 


E have been able to serve many 

of our customers better. by 
making loans on negotiable field 
warehouse receipts for merchandise. 
These loans have, of course, in- 
creased our income and have en- 
abled us to render a real service to 
customers who might not be able to 
borrow otherwise. 

Millions of dollars are loaned on 
the security of the pledge of ware- 
house receipts representing the in- 
ventories of borrowers, and interest 
rates are somewhat higher than can 
be obtained from average loans. In 
making such loans, we make sure 
the warehouse plan is properly set 
up in the beginning and that the in- 
ventories are readily marketable. 

To emphasize the importance of 
marketability—we once had an ap- 
plication for a loan on rubber boots. 
When we checked the inventory for 
marketability, we discovered that 
the boots were all unusually large 
sizes. If we had been forced to sell 
that inventory, we might have had 
considerable difficulty in finding 
buyers for oversizes quickly. 

To be valid and good, it is im- 
perative that warehouse receipts be 
issued by a corporation regularly 
engaged in the warehouse business. 
We exercise care to see that the 
warehouseman is not a subsidiary 
company organized for the purpose 
of issuing receipts for his own use 
or a person who is under some de- 
gree of control by the storer. 





By R. J. McELROY 


Vice President, Union Planters National Bank 
and Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Receipts must be issued by the 
properly designated officer or em- 
ployee of the warehouse company. 

There are a number of companies 





Neatly stacked on the premises of the manu- 
facturer, this inventory is immediately iden- 
tifiable as goods being handled by a field 
warehouseman. Large signs carrying notice 
of ownership guarantee sound protection for 
both the borrower and the bank. 
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engaged in field warehousing who 
are glad to be of material assistance 
to bankers in making loans of this 
nature. 


Merchandise Is Stored On 
Borrower's Premises 


The merchandise is generally 
stored on the premises of the bor- 
rower, and it is our responsibility, 
before loans are made, to ascertain 
that the proper precautions have 
been taken to separate, by a parti- 
tion wall or otherwise, the premises 
on which the merchandise is stored 
from that part used by the bor- 
rower, and, in addition, see that a 
bona fide lease is made between the 
warehouse company and the bor- 
rower and that the lease is recorded. 

We also see that the premises 
leased are conspicuously marked, 
both inside and outside, to show that 
they have been leased and that a 
public warehouse business is being 
conducted there. This is usually 
done by a number of large signs 
which are posted by the warehouse- 
man. 

These measures are necessary in 
order to insure good title to the 
merchandise pledged as collateral. 

Loans of this nature are generally 
made on the basis of 80% of the 
cost of the merchandise, but the 
basis for the loan is frequently a 
matter to be determined between 
the bank and the borrower after 
giving consideration to the nature 
of the merchandise and the financial 





With a wire ceiling-length partition and a locked door together with the identifying seal of the custodian, the New 
York Terminal Warehouse Company, insures the financing bank against depleted collateral. Goods in this field 
warehouse may be released by the custodian only on the signed order of the bank to whom the wares are pledged. 


condition and experience of the bor- 
rower. 

The goods must be of such char- 
acter as to permit ready sale at a 
price, even in forced liquidation, 
sufficient to meet the selling ex- 
pense incurred and retire the loan. 
It is, of course, desirable to have 
the borrower move the collateral in 
a normal and orderly fashion, and 
any preconceived dangers pointing 
to a forced liquidation ordinarily 
discourage the granting of credit. 

It is necessary to know that the 
goods pledged are standard in re- 
lation to the units quoted in the 
market. Off-grades in sizes, color, 
shape, and general quality may sub- 
ject the goods to quite a discount in 
their sale. 


Borrower Must Have Good Title 
To Inventory 


We make sure that the borrower 
has good title to the merchandise 
by seeing that payment therefor 
has been made and that it is free of 
liens. 

We watch markets and have the 
loan reduced in the event of de- 
clining prices. Transactions may be 
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simplified by having warehouse re- 
ceipts issued for the approximate 
number of units which may be 





Four Benefits From 
Field Warehouse Loans 


1. A higher interest rate can be 
levied on a field warehouse loan 
than on open line credit. 


2. The collateral can be con- 
verted into cash by merely turn- 
ing it over to a broker who han- 
dles such commodities. 


3. Customers can be helped 
who could not borrow otherwise. 


4. Much larger inventories can 
be carried when necessary and 
this feature often enables a firm 
to make much more profit.’ 





withdrawn by the borrower at any 
one time. 
Warehouse 


companies issuing 


field warehouse receipts usually 
carry adequate legal liability in- 
surance and fidelity bond coverage, 
but banks lending on the receipts 
must make sure that they do. 

Such coverage offered by the 
larger companies varies in some 
respects, but generally, it is in the 
nature of a blanket policy. The pol- 
icy must be in favor of the ware- 
house company and holders of its 
warehouse receipts. 

We require complete details on 
this type of protection. The bor- 
rower, of course, furnishes the bank 
with fire and extended coverage in- 
surance for the full value of the 
merchandise, also sprinkler leakage 
insurance where the inventory is 
stored in a building with a sprinkler 
system. 


Loans Made On Any Salable 
Commodity 


The following is a list of com- 
modities and articles against which 
loans are made, but it is by no 
means all-inclusive: 
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Alcohol: (denatured) Groceries 


Apples Iron (pig) 
Automobiles Lumber 

Bags Manufactured 
Brass 1 articles 


Brick and Tile 
Canned Fruits 


Motors (electric 
and gasoline) 


Canned Vegetables Paper 

Cheese Paper Boxes 
Chemicals Peanuts 

Cloth Goods Pickles 

Coal and Coke Pumps (water) 
Coffee and Tea Railroad Ties 
Condensed Milk Refrigerators 
Copper Stoves 

Cotton Sugar (raw cane 
Fencing and refined) 
Fertilizer Tobacco 

Flour Twine 

Furniture Vinegar 

Grain Washing Machines 


This Company Could Not Operate 
Without A Field Warehouse Loan 


The field warehouse company, 
operating under proper and well- 
defined methods, stands in the place 
of the vaults of a bank and, there- 
fore, we give consideration to se- 
lecting one which can furnish a 
good financial statement and enjoys 
a good reputation. 

One of our customers who con- 
verted his plant from war produc- 
tion to the manufacture of certain 
articles in which a _ considerable 
amount of aluminum is used found 
that the shipments of raw material 
were received at such uncertain in- 
tervals that the company would be 
unable to operate without inter- 
ruption unless it accumulated these 
materials, especially aluminum, 
when they could be obtained in 
large quantities. 
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By field warehousing his inventory as shown in this illustration, the manufacturer was 








Even unprocessed materials such as the large pile of crushed ore illustrated above 
can be easily handled under the many advantages of the field warehousing plan. 
Inventory, regardless of size or shape, can become sound collateral when used as the 
basis for extending credit. 


This company solved its problem 
by large purchases of raw materials 
and the installation of a field ware- 
house plan and the pledging of the 
warehouse receipts as collateral to 
loans obtained from the bank, rep- 
resenting advances on the basis of 
80% of cost. As this company had a 
limited amount of operating capi- 
tal, it would have been unable to 
continue operating without this ad- 
ditional financing. 
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able to secure additional capital without delay. Since the warehouseman is respon- 
sible to the holder of the receipts and releases goods only upon the order of that 
holder, the local bank which handled the credit, has a loan that is exceptionally 


well secured. 
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Points To Check Before 
Lending On Inventory 


1. Are the goods such as can 
be readily marketed through a 
broker? 


2. Are the receipts issued by 
a recognized field warehouse 
company? 

3. Is the receipt issued by a 
properly designated officer of 
the field warehouse company? 


4. Is the merchandise proper- 
ly separated from other mer- 
chandise and the area labeled 
to show that the goods are 
pledged? 

5. Has a bona fide lease been 
made to the warehouse com- 
pany? 

6. Has the borrower good title 
to the goods? 


7. Is the market for similar 
goods steady, advancing, or de- 
clining? 





Advertising is a _ tremendous 
force. Well planned and intelligent- 
ly followed through, it brings a 
bank not only added business and 
profits but, more important for con- 
tinuing success, the confidence and 
esteem of the community.—Robert 
Lindquist, vice president, La Salle 
National Bank, Chicago, III. 
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l. Wage Administration 
2. Employee And Supervisor Training 
These Important Jobs Made Easy 


This is the fourth in a series of five articles by these Personnel 
Management Consultants. The previous articles were in November 
and December, 1946 and in February, 1947. 


N most banks, the supervisor or 

department head is responsible 
for training new employees in job 
methods and older employees in 
new methods. These supervisors 
should be well grounded in the 
principles of sound job instruction. 

Good job instruction consists of 
four steps: 1. preparation, 2. pre- 
sentation, 3. performance, and 4. 
follow-up. 

1. Preparation — The supervisor 
should analyze the job, listing what 
the employee must do and the key 
points of the job. All the materials 
that are used on the job should be 
at hand. 

2. Presentation—lIt is important 
that the supervisor adopt a friendly, 
helpful, interested attitude toward 
the new employee. Arouse his in- 
terest by explaining the importance 
of the job, minimize the difficulties 
and urge the learner to ask any 
question that may occur to him 
during the course of instruction. 

3. Performance — The next step 
consists of explaining and demon- 
strating the job. Make the explana- 
tion simple, go slowly, using known 
terms. Repeat as often as necessary, 
emphasize the need for quality 
work and explain the “why” of each 
step. 

After explaining the job verbally, 
actually go through the manual 
operations. Repeat step by step 
slowly, explaining the key points. 


Point out possible sources of mis- ~ 


takes. 

The supervisor can encourage 
questions by asking the learner 
questions. This will also give the in- 
structor an opportunity to check on 
whether or not the instruction is 
being assimilated. It may be neces- 
sary to repeat the demonstration 
several times. 

Next let the new employee try 
the job, doing the easy parts first 
and then the entire job. Ask him 
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By J. D. KINGERY 
and 
W. A. GARRETT: 


Personnel Counselors, Chicago 


questions to test his knowledge. 
Correct his mistakes, and then put 
him on his own. 


4. Follow-up — Check the begin- 
ner at frequent intervals, both for 
quality and quantity of work. Be 
patient and helpful, reviewing the 
fine points and judgment factors 
when necessary. 

Some banks have set up a “prac- 
tice” set of ledgers for new em- 
ployees qualified for bookkeeping 
jobs. In this way, employees de- 





velop the necessary amount of skill 
before actually being put on the job. 
This same idea can be carried out 
for other occupations in the bank. 
Take, for example, the problem of 
training an inexperienced employee 
as a teller. Develop a written list of 
every situation or question that 
could confront your tellers. Use this 
list in training new tellers or check- 
ing their knowledge. This list could 
be used to advantage with individ- 
uals who may have been hired that 
have had experience with other 
banks to make sure that the job will 
be done the way you want it done. 


Written Job Descriptions Help 


Written job descriptions are an 
invaluable aid to good job instruc- 


Show the supervisor how to demonstrate a job to employees. Urge him to make 


the work appear as easy as possible. 
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tion. If you do not have them it is 
recommended that your bank de- 
velop detailed written job descrip- 
tions of every different occupation. 
Be sure they are complete. Include 
not only what is done but the main 
points on how it should be done. 
These can be used by new em- 
ployees and as a guide to depart- 
ment heads in job instruction to 
make sure they have not overlooked 
any important points. 

Insufficient or poor iii Wastin 
tion can result unfavorably in sev- 
eral ways. New employees can be- 
come discouraged and resign within 
a short time after they have started 
to work, efficiency can be impaired 
by failure on the part of employees 
to learn the “best” way to do a job, 
and costly mistakes can be made 
because of lack of knowledge of 
some important point on a given 
job. Your supervisors can substan- 
tially reduce the possibility of these 
things happening by following the 
outlines given under the four steps 
of good job instruction. 


How To Train Supervisors 


One of the most simple and 
adaptable ways of training super- 
visors is by the conference method. 
These meetings should not be lim- 
ited to the “lecture” type which is 
effective only in certain instances 
but should tend more toward the 
“discussion” type of conference. 
This will lead to an exchange of 
ideas and more active participation 
on the part of those attending the 
meetings. You may find it of value 
to rotate the chairmanship of these 
meetings so that all supervisors 
have a chance to conduct and guide 
the discussion. Each chairman may 
be required to furnish the basic in- 
formation of the subject for his 
meeting. 

One bank contacted in our survey 
recently inaugurated a series of 
monthly meetings which were open 
to all employees including super- 
visors. Attendance is voluntary and 
the meetings are preceeded by a 
dinner paid for by the bank. Such 
subjects as “Our Financial State- 
ment” and “Service Charges” were 
topics for explanation and discus- 
sion. This bank is planning to use 
outside speakers, where appropriate, 
and training films at later meetings. 


Subjects For Supervisor Training 


What should be discussed at these 
supervisors’ training conferences? 
There are many subjects which can 
be covered in this program but the 
first, in our opinion, should be a 
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thorough and detailed explanation 
and discussion of the bank’s per- 
sonnel policies and the part the su- 
pervisors play in carrying out these 
policies. Another “must” on the list 
would be training in Human Re- 
lations or How to Handle People. 
We know that it is not enough 
that supervisors are well grounded 
in the mechanics of the operating 





The Four Steps 
In Job Instruction 


1. PREPARATION—List the key 
points of the job, assembling all 
materials needed. Provide a writ- 
ten set of instructions. 


2. PRESENTATION— Instruct in 
a way that arouses the interest 
of the employee. Explain the im- 
portance of the work; minimize 
the difficulties; urge the learner 
to ask questions. 


3. PERFORMANCE — Demon- 
strate the work—slowly. Explain 
the reason for each motion. 


4. FOLLOW-UP—Check the be- 
ginner at frequent intervals for 
quantity and quality of work. Re- 
view the various factors when 
necessary. 








procedure of their departments—it 
is also important that they know 
the field of human relations which 
is so necessary to the effective di- 
rection of their subordinates. The 
supervisor can be the most impor- 
tant single factor in shaping the at- 
titudes of employees and in winning 
their co-operation — and he also 
plays an important role in reflect- 
ing the worker’s view points to the 
other levels of management. 

Supervisors must be constantly 
impressed with the fact that they 
are an important part of manage- 
ment and consequently should be 
vitally concerned with such things 
as personnel turnover and building 
better relationships between em- 
ployer and employees. 

Do not neglect to give your su- 
pervisors the opportunity to suggest 
topics for training conferences. They 
probably will have enough ideas, if 
encouraged, to keep your meetings 
going for some time. 

All officers must have an interest 
in, and be solidly behind the train- 
ing program. Although it is not nec- 








essary that all officers attend every 
conference, they should drop in on 
the meetings from time to time. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


There are two things we believe 
are necessary to sound wage ad- 
ministration in a bank. First, rate 
ranges must be established for each 
non-supervisory occupation and 
second, employees’ salaries must be 
reviewed periodically on a uniform, 
systematic basis, 

In order to attain good employee 
relations, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that salary ranges be estab— 
lished in direct ratio to the value 
and importance of one job as com- 
pared to others in your bank. This 
means that rate ranges must be es- 
tablished for jobs, not people. Under 
this plan, the individual progresses 
within the rate range depending 
upon his ability and performance. 
Such ranges should have a minimum 
and a maximum rate. 

In evaluating the value or worth 
of each occupation, specific factors 
should be considered such as re- 
sponsibility, judgment, education, 
initiative, experience and mental 
effort. Having established the oc- 
cupations in their proper sequence 
based upon this evaluation, appro- 
priate rate ranges should be estab- 
lished for each. Several occupations 
may fall within the same rate range. 

The maximum and minimum 
rates will be determined on a basis 
of what has been paid in the past, 
rates paid by other banks and busi- 
nesses in the community and what 
you believe is the true value of the 
job in terms of money. Once the 
rate ranges have been set up, they 
should be strictly adhered to. By so 
doing, you assure fair and equitable 
treatment to all employees. 

One banker we talked to told us 
of this situation that has recently 
developed in his bank. Tellers had 
always received higher salaries than 
bookkeepers as their job was con- 
sidered more important. However, 
bookkeepers became increasingly 
hard to get so the bank kept in- 
creasing the starting salary for 
bookkeepers until they were paying 
new bookkeepers more than their 
long service tellers. The chances are 
that the attitude and morale of the 
tellers when they discovered this— 
as they were almost sure to do— 
was anything but desirable. 

We do not subscribe to the theory 
that you should keep secret the 
maximum salary an employee can 
hope to make on a given job. Set 
your maximum rates high enough 
to take care of the outstanding em- 
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employee may be trained. 


ployee. (This does not mean, how- 
ever, that everyone will automati- 
cally go to that maximum rate.) 
Then tell your people about it. 

One school of thought maintains: 
if you do this, some employees, see- 
ing the top rate they can hope to 
reach, will become dissatisfied’ and 
quit. Better that this happen than to 
keep the employees “in the dark” 
and have them become increasingly 
bitter and dissatisfied and stay on 
the job as months and years go by 
and the hoped for raise never comes 
their way. 

A better solution in our opinion 
is to put the cards on the table and 
concentrate on employees who will 
be satisfied with what you have to 
offer. Couple this with a program 
that will give all employees a real 
chance to advance to better and 
higher paying jobs and you will 
resolve some of your pay problems. 

Rate ranges should be reviewed 
once each year to determine if max- 
imum and minimum rates are still 
in line with general business con- 
ditions, what others are paying, and 
the cost of living. It may be that ad- 
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Instruction is more effective when you demonstrate to a supervisor how a new 





justments will have to be made 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. 

Ordinarily, new inexperienced 
employees should be started at the 
minimum rate. Some new employ- 
ees may be started further up the 
scale depending on their qualifica- 
tions. 

A provision should be included in 
your policy to review each new em- 
ployee’s rate at the end of 30 days 
to see if he or she was hired at a 
rate consistent with actual perform- 
ance demonstrated on the job. At 
such time, employees should be eli- 
gible for a raise if their starting 
rate was too low. 

To assure your employees you 
have not forgotten them and to give 
management a check that it is not 
overlooking ability and outstanding 
performance, all rates of pay should 
be reviewed every four or six 
months and raises granted on the 
basis of merit. A simple form should 
be used in this procedure. Here 
again, certain specific factors such 
as quality of work, quantity of 
work, co-operation, job knowledge, 





attitude, loyalty, and attendance 
should be used. These factors can be 
assigned points on a weighted basis 
and an accurate estimation can be 
made as to each employee’s per- 
formance on the job. Those, of 
course, who score the highest would 
be eligible for raises. 

At the conclusion of each of these 
rate reviews the employees should 
be told how they made out. Those 
who don’t receive raises should be 
told why, using the completed merit 
rating form as the basis for the dis- 
cussion. This will give your em- 
ployees an opportunity to know and 
improve their weak points. Thereby 
improving their chances of pro- 
gressing in the bank. 


The Place To Make A Farm 
Loan Is On The Farm 


The country bank is the commun- 
ity financial service institution. It 
has more services to offer the farm- 
ers than does any competing insti- 
tution. The challenge to country 
banks is the challenge to have their 
internal activities and their outside 
affairs so organized that they can 
merchandise their services in the 
way that best suits the convenience 
and best meets the needs of their 
customers fully and completely. 

The day is past when we may sit 
in our offices and wait for the cus- 
tomer to come in. He can go some- 
where else and he may do so. Often 
the place to do business with the 
farmer is on the farm, and the per- 
son to do business with him there 
is the country banker.—C. W. Bail- 
ey, president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Financial Statesmanship 
Needed 


Now is a good time to take coun- 
sel as to where we are going and 
what adjustments we should make 
in our banking equipment, banking 
practices, banking education, and 
banking operations to bring the best 
results. Unquestionably, the period 
ahead will call for the highest qual- 
ity of business and financial states- 
manship. 

We want to maintain the flow of 
goods and services to our people 
and the peoples of the world so as 
to continue to contribute to the fu- 
ture advance of material well-be- 
ing. At the same time we want to 
have our individual banks make 
loans soundly. — Ray M. Gidney, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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How We Determine Monthly 





Earnings on Installment Loans 


The American Trust Company originated the plan here described 
in order to spread the discount collected on time-payment loans 
over the life of each loan. There is no copyright on the plan and 
other banks may make use of it. 


UR search for a simple system 
O of determining monthly earn- 
ings on installment loans has re- 
sulted in the development of a 
method which is free of cumber- 
some and intricate calculation. At 
the same time, it gives accurate 
rather than approximate or average 
figures, 

The use of such a simple and re- 
liable procedure is of special im- 
portance to banks handling install- 
ment credits in volume. Simplicity 
means economy. True figures are 
indispensable to management’s ap- 
praisal of investment yield. 


Optional Accrual Principles 


This new method follows the ac- 
cepted accounting principle, in con- 
nection with these loans, which 
requires that discount, set up in ad- 
vance to cover a period of months, 
should be taken into income only as 
earned. The objective is to accrue 
the income in increments which are 
proportionate to the diminishing 
balances over the life of the loan. 
This is called a “diminishing bal- 
ance” accrual. Should the “level” 
accrual method be preferred,—that 
is, accruing an equal increment each 
month — disregarding diminishing 
balances, the “Maturity Control 
System” to be explained is equally 
advantageous as an accurate short- 
cut to the desired figures. 


Maturity Control System 


Our system has only two steps: 

1. Discount collected when loans 
are made is accumulated in an un- 
earned discount account with con- 
trols for each month in which loans 
mature. Discount is thus segregated 
into controls according to the month 
in which the final loan payment is 
made, which is the same month the 
final increment will be accrued to 
income, 

2. A portion of the balance on 
each control is transferred to “in- 
stallment loan income” monthly. 
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By WILLIAM C. SNITJER 


Assistant Controller, American Trust Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Accumulating Discount In 
Maturity Controls 


When a new loan is made, its 
discount is credited to the control 
for the month in which that loan 
matures. For example, the discount 
on a loan made in October 1946 and 
maturing in May 1947 would be 
credited to the balance in the May 
1947 unearned discount control. 

Discount on loans made in sub- 
sequent months but maturing in 
May 1947 also be credited to the 
same control. 

It is a simple matter to accumu- 
late daily the discount on loans 
made and credit it to the proper 
control. A total of the controls 
should at all times prove to the un- 
earned discount figure on the gen- 
eral ledger. 


Transferring Discount To Income 


We make a monthly transfer to 
income of a portion of the balance 
of unearned discount shown on each 
control. At this point, the method of 
calculation in making the transfer 
is determined by the bank’s accrual 
policy. When a “diminishing bal- 
ance” accrual is used, discount is 
distributed in proportion to out- 


standing balances by a monthly 
transfer to income of an increasing 
percentage of the balance in each 
control. When a “level” accrual is 
used, discount is allocated evenly 
over the term of a loan by the trans- 
fer of a pro rata portion of the bal- 
ance in each control. 


Diminishing Balance Accrual 


The fraction or percentage of 
each control transferred to income 
monthly under the diminishing bal- 
ance accrual is expressed by the 
formula—,;; , where N represents 
the number of months to maturity. 
For example, a 12 months’ loan 
payable in equal installments on 
which the discount is $6, which 
would be credited to the control for 
maturities due in 12 months, earns 
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ig,; Of $6 or 92 cents in the first 
month leaving a balance of $5.08 to 
be accrued in the remaining term of 
the loan. In the second month, it 
earns-,,",, of $5.08 or 85 cents, 
leaving a balance of $4.23. In the 
third month, it earns of $4.23, 
and so on. 

These fractions may be expressed 
as decimals, as shown in Table A. 
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Prepayment Adjustments 


If a loan is prepaid, rewritten, or 
extended, the monthly control is 
charged with all the unearned dis- 
count remaining in the control for 








Table A.% Accrual Factors Expressed In Decimals 


Months to Decimal Months to 
Maturity Equivalent Maturity 
1 1.00000 7 
2 0.66667 8 
3 0.50000 9 
4 0.40000 10 
5 0.33333 WW 
6 0.28571 12 


Decimal Months to Decimal 
Equivalent Maturity Equivalent 
0.25000 13 0.14286 
0.22222 14 0.13333 
0.20000 15 0.12500 
0.18182 16 0.11765 
0.16667 17 0.11111 
0.15385 18 0.10526 


Note: Additional decimal equivalents for any number of months to maturity can be obtained from the formula 2 
where N represents the number of months to maturity. 


N+1 
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that loan. Theoretically, this should 
be done regardless of whether all 
or only part of a loan’s unearned 
discount is rebated to the borrower. 
Any portion not rebated to the bor- 
rower should be credited to “in- 
come.” As a practical matter, when 
a balance not rebated is small, it 
may be ignored and only the re- 
bate charged to the monthly con- 
trol. This will eliminate many small 
income credits and will not mate- 
rially affect average returns. There 
is an excellent set of tables for com- 
puting the discount earned in bul- 
letin FHA 168, titled“Settlement of 
Claims Under Title I of the Na- 
tional Housing Act.” 


Illustrating Diminishing Balance 
Accrual Under Maturity 
Control System 


The diminishing balance accrual 
is further explained by the illustra- 
tion of a $120 loan for 12 months at 
$5 per hundred discount made in 
October 1946 and payable in 12 
equal monthly installments. of 
$10.50 each shown in Table B. 


Table C. All Loans Maturing 


As One 

Balance 

Unearned 

Loans Maturing Discount 

During Month of: Control 
NN BWR aw dcucddtsscscec’s $3,512.62 
POT TONG. 5 ink kbbd00ns000 6s 4,625.12 
Dediioer BPG is6ccecscndzcsesen 2,250.00 
May 1947 ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 1,600.00 
September 1947 .cccccccccsssceses 3,600.00 





In One Month Are Handled 
Loan 


Portion Amount 
Months to Accrue Accrued 
to in in 
Maturity October October 
1 1.00000 $3,512.62 
2 0.66667 3,083.43 
3 0.50000 1,125.00 
8 0.22222 355.55 
12 0.15385 553.86 





standing loan balances. The sum of 
the accruals for all the maturity 
controls will be the total monthly 
accrual. This is ilustrated by a typi- 
cal accrual for October 1946 shown 
in Table C. 


Indicating Months To 
Maturity On Controls 


In operating this system, each 
control card should be marked with 
the number of months to maturity 
from the current month, and as the 
accrual is figured each month, this 
figure should be reduced by one. 








Table B. Illustration Of Diminishing Balance Method 


Accrual (End of Month) Earnings On 


Balance in Portion of Balance In Outstanding 
Balance Unearned Months to Unearned Discount Control Loan 
Month of Loan Discount Maturity Fraction Decimal Amount Balance 
October 1946.... $126.00 $6.00 12 2/13 0.15385 $.92 8.8% 
November 1946.. 115.50 5.08 11 2/12 0.16667 .85 8.8 
December 1946... 105.00 4.23 10 2/11 0.18182 YY A 8.8 
January 1947.... 94.50 3.46 9 2/10 0.20000 -69 8.8 








Average Return On Loan Balances 


The rate of charge on this ex- 
ample is $5 per hundred which 
gives an actual return, for this rate 
only, of 8.8% on outstanding loan 
balances. For any given rate of 
charge per hundred, the rate of re- 
turn on gross outstanding loan bal- 
ances will be constant over the term 
of the loan. Therefore, when loans 
with the same maturity are com- 
bined, the rate of return is an aver- 
age return on the outstanding loan 
balances. 


Monthly Accrual 


If the unearned discount for all 
loans maturing in a certain month 
is accumulated in one control (this 
treats the group as one loan) and 
the monthly earnings factor is ap- 
plied to the balance of this un- 
earned discount control, the result- 
ing monthly accrual will be the 
actual interest earnings on the out- 
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For example, in Table C, the Sep- 
tember 1947 control would be 
marked with a 12, the May 1947 
with an 8, and so on. These numbers 
indicate the months to maturity of 
each control as of October, 1946. 
After the monthly accrual for Oc- 
tober is made, the 12 should be 
changed to 11, the 8 to 7, and so on. 

Thus, in the following month 
when the November accrual is com- 
puted the numbers will indicate the 
months to maturity as of November. 
The indication of months to matur- 
ity is used in accruing when refer- 
ring to the table of factors (Table 
A). 


Level Accrual Method 


When discount is accrued on a 
level accrual basis instead of the di- 
minishing balance basis, the current 
month’s accrual will be computed in 
the same way except that a pro rata 
portion of each control is trans- 
ferred to income. That is, the 


monthly accrual will be the entire 
balance in the control of all loans 
maturing within one month; plus 
1) the balance of unearned discount 
in the control of all loans maturing 
in two months; plus 1/3 of the con- 
trol of loans maturing in three 
months; plus % of those in four 
months; and so on. The factor used 
is always—;_, where N represents 
the number of months to maturity. 


Income Lag Under Level 
Accrual Method 


The principal feature of the level 
method is that a substantial portion 
of income is deferred. Under the 
level method, when a 12-months’ 
loan has run six months, 50% of the 
discount has accrued and 50% re- 
mains in unearned discount. Under 
the diminishing balance accrual 
method, 73% of discount is accrued 
in the first six months and only 27% 
remains as unearned discount. 

The level method thus has a lag 
in reporting income. This operates 
to reduce income as new loans are 
being made, and to extend income 
when new loans are declining. Re- 
ported income under the two meth- 
ods tends to equalize when the vol- 
ume of loans remains constant. 


Accurate Income Reporting 
Under Diminishing Balance 
Accrual Method 


The principal advantage of the 
diminishing balance accrual method 
is that income on installment loans 
more accu®ately reflects the opera- 
tion of the department. When using 
this method, a change in the pro- 
portion of loans carried at various 
discount rates will be reflected im- 
mediately in the rate of return on 
installment loans. 

Each bank should, of course, an- 
alyze its own requirements and the 
accrual method selected should be 
the one best suited to its own needs. 
The diminishing balance or the level 
accrual methods operate equally 
well under the maturity control 
system. 
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Installment Loans On 
Furniture Profitable 


And Safe For Banks 


Add-on privilege extended on these loans 
encourages continued credit relationship by 
permitting additional purchases under terms 
of original contract. Experience shows that 
the dollar amount of add-on accounts regu- 
larly exceeds that of single item accounts. 


By ROSCOE R. RAU 


Executive Vice President and Secretary 
National Retail Furniture Association 


Chicago, Ill. 


HE installment account performs 

the same function for the furni- 
ture store that the charge account 
does for the department store. 

Unlike the automobile field, the 
original installment home _ goods 
contract does not conclude the re- 
lationship between the store and the 
customer. 

The original contract merely ini- 
tiates a credit relationship which 
may last for years. To illustrate: A 
new customer might purchase $100 
worth of furniture. The sale might 
require a $10 down-payment and 
nine monthly payments of $10 each. 
After four payments had _ been 
made, the unpaid balance would be 
$50. At this time, the customer 
might wish to add another piece of 
furniture. If the additional item 
cost $50, it has been quite common 
to add this amount to the old bal- 
ance without additional down-pay- 
ment. The total credit outstanding 
would then be $100 payable in 10 
monthly installments of $10 each. 

In this manner, it has been pos- 
sible for many families to furnish 
homes without undue inconven- 
ience. This add-on privilege with- 
out additional down-payment and 
without changing the monthly pay- 
ments, has been handled on as in- 
formal a basis as possible. Original 
monthly payments were increased 
only when the new credit total ex- 
ceeded the original purchase by a 
substantial sum. 

More than 50% of the customers 
of retail furniture stores have used 
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add-on privileges, and the dollar 
amount of add-on accounts is regu- 
larly greater than that of single 
purchase accounts. Actually, in buy- 
ing “outfits” the customer inevitably 
finds that it is necessary to purchase 
additional items. 

A good many banking executives 
have taken for granted that furni- 
ture paper is less substantial than 
automobile or major appliance fi- 
nancing. 

Resale of repossessed furniture 
cannot be effectuated as quickly as 
repossessed automobiles or appli- 








ances, it is true. Yet with substantial 


down-payment, adequate security 
does exist to make the risk moder- 
ate even though the accounts of any 
given store are among only low- 
income families, sold on liberal 
terms. The safety factor, from the 
standpoint of banker loans on home 
goods, lies in the fact that over a 
complete business cycle, the rate of 
failure among furniture stores, so- 
called, has been substantially less 
than among appliance and other 
types of merchants. 








Five Reasons Why Furniture Loans Are Sound Loans 


1. The installment account per- 
‘forms the same function for the 
furniture store that the charge 
account does for the department 
store. 


2. Unlike the automobile field, 
the original installment home 
goods contract does not conclude 
the relationship between the store 
and the customer. 


3. More than 50% of the cus- 
tomers of retail furniture stores 
have used add-on privileges, 
and the dollar amount of add-on 
accounts is regularly greater 
than single purchase accounts. 








4. With substantial down pay- 
ment, adequate security does 
exist to make the risk moderate 
even though the accounts of any 
given store are among only low- 
income families, sold on liberal 
terms. 


5. The safety factor, from the 
standpoint of banker loans on 
home goods, lies in the fact that 
over a complete business cycle, 
the rate of failure among furni- 
ture stores, so-called, has been 
substantially less than among 
appliance and other types of 
merchants. 
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A Short Way 
The Average Balance 
—We Think It’s A Fair Average 


Here is an account of an experience had by a group of Virginia 
banks on service charge computation. It is reported to save much 
time and to give satisfaction to customers. 


HAVE followed with great inter- 

est your numerous articles and 
discussions on service charges. 
Judging by these, the use of the 
minimum balance seems to be gain- 
ing in popularity. 

The Danville banks began using 
the minimum balance system on 
June 1, 1944, and found this a much 
simpler and more efficient system 
so far as the banks were concerned. 
However, quite often a great in- 
justice was done the depositor who 
might have his balance drop to a 
low figure for one day. 


I suggested to the local clearing 
house that, instead of using the 
minimum balance, we take the high 
balance for the month and the low 
balance for the month, add them, 
and divide by two, thus obtaining 
an average. We debated this for 
about three months before finally 
adopting it, effective December 1. 


It was the conclusion of the Dan- 
ville banks that this would be a 
much fairer system than taking the 
minimum balance, and it is believed 
by us that over a period of 12 
months, this method of computing 
the average balance would, in 99% 
of the accounts, reflect the true av- 
erage obtained on a monthly basis 
for a twelve-months’ period. 


When using the minimum bal- 
ance only, we did not include float, 
and we did not deduct a reserve. 
Also, because the minimum balance 
was used, we allowed a high earn- 
ings credit of two cents for each $10 
of minimum balance. 

Now that we give the customer 
credit for his average balance, rath- 


To Get 


By WAYLES R. HARRISON 


President, American National Bank 
and Trust Co., Danville, Va. 
er than minimum, we deduct a 
reserve of 20% and allow one “cent 
for each $10 of average balance. 
This system nets the bank more re- 
turn, and, at the same time, is much 
fairer to our customers since they 
are not penalized when their bal- 





A Short Way To A Fair 
Average 


Add high balance for the 
month and the low balance for 
the month and divide by two; the 
result will be the average bal- 
ance. 











ance drops to an unusually low 
figure for a day or two. 


I do not remember having seen 
any of your articles describing this 
system. I am wondering if any 
others are using it. I shall be very 
much interested in having other 
banks in various parts of the coun- 
try, representing different classes of 
depositors, make an analysis of 
some of their accounts to see if this 
system does represent, Over a pe- 
riod of time, a true average. It is 
almost as simple as using the mini- 
mum balance and is certainly fairer 
to the customer. 

In an effort to reduce our analysis 
work as much as possible, we have 
also discontinued keeping a record 
of out-of-town checks deposited. We 


found upon investigation that most 
foreign items are deposited by only 
a few customers and these custom- 
ers usually maintain sufficient bal- 
ances to absorb all costs. Therefore, 
the work of keeping a record of 
foreign items was wasted. Now we 
do not keep a running record, ex- 
cept in one or two instances where 
a large volume of foreign items is 
deposited and balances may not be 
sufficient to absorb the cost. 


At one of our recent Tuesday 
luncheon meetings of Danville bank 
officers, I brought this up for dis- 
cussion and each bank stated that it 
was exceedingly well pleased with 
it after about 18 months of use. The 
officers present said they found it 
very much fairer for the customer 
than checking the minimum bal- 
ance only. 


We now have very little com- 
plaint from our customers about 
service charges, for they too seem 
to think it a fair system. Whereas, 
when we used the minimum bal- 
ance only, service charges were 
often made where the balances 
dropped to a small figure for only a 
short while and the depositor would 
kick on the charge. 


It is not practical to make a com- 
plete analysis of some accounts be- 
cause it would mean that we would 
frequently have to compute charges 
both ways to give the customer the 
benefit of the smaller cost. 

We believe ours is the best sys- 
tem and would like to see other 
banks experiment with it as a solu- 
tion to giving the public a fair 
break on service charges. 


There Is No Perfect Service Charge 


Someone can pick flaws with every schedule. However, many schedules can be simplified, and 
simplification saves work for the bank, pleases the customer, and usually brings the bank more income. 
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A Study Of Balances Of Eleven Typical Depositors 





THE HIGH-LOW AVERAGE IS HIGHER THAN THE TRUE AVERAGE IN ALL BUT TWO ACCOUNTS. 


1—Average balance computed daily. 


2—High-Low (Average balance obtained by adding high and low 


balance for month and divide by 2). 


IT IS ALWAYS HIGHER THAN THE MINIMUM. 


Jan. Feb. 
Business Man.........+.- 1 498 817 
2 643 776 
3 138 475 
ee ere 1 96 51 
2 162 71 
3 2 2 
POP ss 0:cckecscueeas 1 3S 81 
2 55 88 
3 be 15 
Office Manager........ 1 335 209 
2 253 287 
3 : 141 
Husband and Wife...... 1 308 303 
2 331 315 
3 286 268 
FORE  ciivitewoswdens 1 882 1042 
2 948 1036 
3 553 838 
ROY FON os cic ceccce 1 1001 2234 
2 #41112 £3805 

3 * * 
PE 1 3189 3597 
2 3852 3884 
3 1876 1765 
NG on dc addcededees 1 625 122 
2 863 55 

3 + * 
Insurance Agent......... 1 787 13016 
2 896 1597 
3 377 234 
Furniture Dealer........ 1 9859 3078 
2 8799 3067 
3 3247 1488 


Little Change In Interest 
Rates Expected 


The outlook for the basic interest 
rate, or that which prevails on Gov- 
ernment bonds and which exercises 
such a strong influence on rates for 
all other types of investing and 
lending, is for little change. At best, 
under a flexible policy, if that were 
to be adopted, only a modest firm- 
ing in short and intermediate rates 
could be looked for. 

The Government rate is the most 
potent force on other rates for lend- 
ing and investing. On the other 
hand, it is far from controlling. In 
fact, it is probably less important at 
present than it has been at any time 
during the past several years. This 
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3—Lowest balance for month. 


*—Either overdrawn or less than $1.00. 


Average 

March Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. for Year 
872 392 282 332 368 593 307 1070 1001 672 600 
888 513 323 337 452 766 474 1179 928 675 663 
615 117 154 50 37 62 205 257 150 323 215 
90 54 33 52 41 63 38 45 63 121 63 
103 59 45 63 51 75 56 153 159 =251 + =104 
10 . ? 21 1 20 4 _ 12 7 6 


75 67 59 57 38 
88 74 72 67 69 
* 


60 56 4) 51 66 59 
70 80 59 67 80 72 
* 


1m 2 2 7 9 6 5 5 5 
115 1343 85 176 296 129 103 128 290 168 281 
149 1555 103. 208 $274 197 =. 203 317 335 238 343 

. 110 ” 23 ” : “ 183 151 13 51 

SF agar 92 164 149 224 218 223. 200 205 209 
274 245 208 174 1s 22 -2ae 227. 210 187 = 231 
226 =6189 158 131 120 156 137 172 134 106 163 
748 635 555 205 53 143. 204 508 738 885 549 
715 675 560 283 54 167, 214 579 = - 961 861 588 
593 535 475 91 13 9 142 102. 547 671 381 

10159 7061 3674 783 3333 9449 9960 10355 14196 8827 6753 
10385 5809 3960 430 3680 9162 9993 99767 14541 8476 6760 
6024 345 1016 - 314 6465 4206 5207 11588 161 2944 
3413 2308 1052 449 1138 647 660 2016 3175 2283 2010 
3866 2664 2476 1080 1945 1569 1318 4870 4280 3382 2925 
2343 400 - 5 131 94 . 733 1006 695 

85 336 131 748 372 324 229 569 957 802 442 

40 315 282 1011 431 321 182 552 1032 787 490 

- 38 _ 217 107 8 ™ 199 325 244 94 

1146 1190 884 1019 1082 2042 2855 2719 6250 5659 3220 
2154 1737 883 1490 1098 2853 2713 3279 10541 7598 3069 

746 838 261 325 S15 1033 1814 1969 2320 4386 1233 
5159 7555 7934 8752 7308 8461 9080 11901 13727 19833 9386 
4383 7092 7885 7915 7573 8547 9344 12543 13645 18957 9190 
3952 4451 7436 7310 6771 7590 8250 10510 11516 16976 8458 


is because there exist today other 
borrowers in the market in substan- 
tial volume when the Government 
is retiring some debt for the first 
time in the past 16 years—R. H. 
Craft. 


A Lesson In Friendliness 
From A Pup 


When I think of the term friendly, 
I am reminded time and time again 
of the little black dog we have at 
our house. She’s just a dog—nothing 
fancy about her—no pedigree—but 
brother, she’s friendly. We got her 
especially for our boys, and in her 
puppyhood she was a trial and trib- 
ulation, but she’s been worth it. 

She has become the official family 





greeter. Every night when I come 
home from work, or when the boys 
come home from school, she’s there 
to greet us, with her tail wagging, 
her body wriggling all over, trying 
to say and show in every way a dog 
can that she’s mighty glad to see us. 
And the longer we are away the 
more enthusiastic is her reception. 

I’ve learned a lot about being 
friendly from our dog.—H. C. Ni- 
cholls, cashier, The First National 
Bank, Madison, Wis. 


Losses on paper backed by real 
estate, have not been due to any- 
thing fundamentally wrong with 
this type of collateral. They have 
been due to unwise appraisals with 
respect to the salability of the 
collateral. 
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22 More Clearing Houses 
Return Items The Following Day 


Only 100 Clearing Houses out of 343 still require all dishonored 
items to be returned the day received. 


EVERAL larger cities have 

changed their clearing house 
rules (to allow the return of dis- 
honored items the day following re- 
ceipt) since Bankers Monthly made 
its last report in May, 1946. These 
include Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; 
Dayton, Ohio; Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; 
Muskogee, Okla.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Omaha, Neb.; Paterson, N. 
J.; Rochester, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Stamford, Conn.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Some places not 
quite so large also have changed the 
clearing house rules. 

This has been done to facilitate 
delayed posting. Many articles pub- 
lished in Bankers Monthly have 
shown the many benefits .which 
banks have derived from collecting 
all items to the end of the day and 
then posting at one run, 

Our campaign began May, 1942, 
when we showed how 28 banks had 
benefited from delayed posting. We 
have continued this campaign until 
it now includes 13 articles, and we 
publish herewith a table which lists 
the 243 clearing houses which have 
changed their rules so that their 
members may return dishonored 
items the following day. 

Only 51 of these have some ex- 
ceptions, that is, items over $1000 
must be returned the same day, or 
items over $500 must be returned 
the same day, or notice must be 
sent on the day received (usually 
on large items only) and the items 
returned the next day. 

The key to these exceptions is 
given at the end of the table which 
appears on the opposite page and 
there you will find the list of clear- 
ing houses which now allow delayed 
returns. 

During the period in which this 
new technique has developed, Bank- 
ers Monthly has not heard of any 
undesirable experience from the re- 
turn of items the day following 
receipt. The theory has been here- 
tofore, that, if an item is dishonored, 
the last holder of the item should 
receive the facts promptly in order 
to quickly require a substitute check 
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or some other settlement from the 
person from whom the dishonored 
item was received. While this theory 
does hold some weight, it appears 
that very few cases exist in which 
a check was given for the purpose 
of defrauding, and therefore, the 
holder of a dishonored item has 
been able to obtain satisfactory ad- 
justment even though his notice was 
delayed one day. 

There has, therefore, been no rea- 
son to feel that banks have not 
served their customers as well in 
following this rule as formerly, and 
evidence continues to pile up that 
banks have greatly benefited by not 
being forced to hurry through the 
book entries by dribble posting all 
day long or by having a special 
crew to sight-pay items in order 


that dishonored items may be re- 
turned the same day. 

The biggest benefit from delayed 
posting arises from the fact that a 
bookkeeper has all of his items in 
hand at one time and posts them in 
one run. Each commercial account 
is handled only once a day now and 
this results in so much saving that, 
in some cases, one-third of the 
number of bookkeepers have been 
able to do all of the work as com- 
pared to the former number. Cer- 
tainly, this is a saving worth striv- 
ing for. 

In some banks, the bookkeeping 
is done early the next morning, the 
dishonored items showing up at the 
time of posting. In others, the book- 
keeping is done in the evening, the 
bookkeepers usually finishing by 








The Bankers Monthly Campaign Includes The Following 
Articles On The Delayed Return Of Dishonored Items 


1. 28 Banks Benefit From Delayed Posting 
May, 1942 — p. 197 

2. Dishonored Items Returned The Day After Receipt 
June, 1942 — p. 250 

3. Paying And Posting Delayed In At Least Two Cities 
August, 1942 — p. 347 

4. Wires On Returned Items Often Unnecessary 
January, 1943 — p. 8 


5. Sixteen Clearing Houses Have Changed Rules On Return 
March, 1943 — p. 108 


6. Too Many Dishonored Items 


April, 1943 — p. 168 


7. Send Wires Direct 


April, 1943 — p. 168 
8. 90 Clearing Houses Now Return Checks The Next Day 
May, 1943 — p. 197 
9. 187 Clearing Houses Delay Returns — Six States Have Laws 
February, 1944 — p. 57 


10. Less Help—Fewer Errors—Less Time Spent On The Books. Those 
Are The Benefits From Delayed Posting 
February, 1945 — p. 59 


11. Delayed Returns Now Allowed By 60% Of Clearing Houses 
June, 1945 — p. 266 

12. 24 More Clearing Houses Allow Delayed Returns 
May, 1946 — p. 225 


13. Laws Do Not Prevent Delayed Return Of Dishonored Items 
March, 1947 — p. 121 
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midnight. In a few banks, the post- 
ing is done immediately after the 
bank closes in the afternoon. In 
others, the counter items of the 
previous day are posted with the 
morning clearings at one run. Where 
there is only one clearing a day, 
this results in one posting a day. 
Many other clearing house com- 
mittees are considering changing 


this rule and it is to be expected 
that, before long, it will be univer- 
sal. 

There are only 13 Reserve Cities 
which still require returns the same 
day. They are Charlotte, N. C.; Du- 
buque, Iowa; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Joseph, 








Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Topeka, Kan.; Wichita, Kan. 
All other reserve cities have a rule 
allowing delayed returns. 


We cannot afford to go back to 
methods of previous years; we must 
constantly look for better methods 
—those which reduce costs. 


May, 1947 





243 Clearing Houses, Out Of A Total Of 343, Now Allow Delayed Returns 
(Only 51 Have Some Exceptions) 


Abilene, Texas Easton, Pa. (Easton- 
Akron, Ohio Philipsburg Clearing 
Alameda, Calif. ouse) 

+ Albany, Ga East St. Louis, Ill. 

+ Albany, N. Y. Elkhart, Ind. 

{tAlexandria, Va. El Paso, Texas 
Allentown, Pa. Elyria, Ohio 
Altoona, Pa. Erie, Pa 
Amarillo, Tex. Eugene, Ore. 
Ames, Ia. Evanston, Ill. 
Anniston, Ala Evansville, Ind. 
Ardmore, Okla t Fargo, N. D. 

® Asheville, N. C Fergus Falls, Minn. 

+ Atlanta, Ga * Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Ft. Worth, Texas 

+ Augusta, Ga. Gainesville, Ga. 
Aurora, Ill. + Galveston, Texas 

® Austin, Tex. Glendale, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. Grand Forks, N. D. 

+ Baltimore, Md. Grand Island, Neb. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. Great Falls, Mont. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Greeley, Colo. 


Bellingham, Wash. Green Bay, Wis. 
Beloit, Wis. Greensboro, N. C. 
Berkeley, Calif. Greenville, S. C. 
Bethlehem, Pa. Greenville, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala. Greenwich, Conn. 
Bismarck, N. D. Griffin, Ga 

* Boston, Mass. Guthrie, Okla. 

* Bridgeport, Conn. Hannibal, Mo. 
Bristol, Tenn. Harrisburg, Penn. 
Bristol, Va. ttHazleton, Pa. 
Brunswick, Ga. +t Helena, Mont. 

{tBuffalo, N. Y. Hibbing, Minn. 
Butler, Pa. Hollywood, Calif. 
Camden, Ark. Houston, Texas 


+ Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
onan 5 
{ Charles City, la. 
| Charleston, S. C. 


Huntington, W. Va. 

Huron, S. D. 

Hutchinson, Kans. 
* Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Jackson, Mich. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Jackson, Miss. 
Chicago, Ill. Janesville, Wis. 


+ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


+ Kansas City, Kans. 
ape City, Mo. 


Clinton, Ia Crosse, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. La Fayette, Ind. 

+ Columbia, S. C. Lansing, Mich. 
Columbus, Ga. mma “ 
Columbus, Ohio ** Lawrence, Kans, 

ttCorsicana, Tex. Sheet. ie 

+ Cumberland, Md. Lincoln, Neb. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Lorain, Ohio 

+ Dallas, Texas + Louisville, Ky. 
Danville, Il. = 
Danville, Va. acon, Ga. 
Dayton, Ohio Madison, Wis. 
Denver, Colo. Manchester, N. H. 
Des Moines, Ta. on _ 
Detroit, Mich. Saeeda Tee, 

t{Dothan, Ala. Mansfield, Ohio 

+ Duluth, Minn. Marietta, Ohio 
Durham, N. C. Marinette, Wis. 









Marion, Ohio 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Muncie, 


*** New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

t New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ttNorthern New Jersey 

Clearing House 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 


+t Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Om 


aha, Nebr. 
Orange, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Palestine, Texas 
Paris, Texas 
+ Pasadena, Calif. 
*®Paterson, N. J. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Pottsville, Penn. 
Providence, R. I. 
t Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, Il. 
Racine, Wis. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
t Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, Minn. 
ttRochester, N. Y. 
rd, 
Rome, Ga. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salisb 


jury, N. &. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salinas, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Angelo, Tex. 
+t San Antonio, Tex. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
Santa Rosa, Calif 
Savannah, ‘Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sharon, Penn. 

| eet ary Wis. 
Shreve 

ttSioux vay lowa 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 

+ Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio. 

® Stamford, Conn. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Superior, Wis. 

+ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

+ Terre Haute, Ind. 
Texarkana, Ark. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Vernon, Texas 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Waco, Texas 

t Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Watsonville, Calif. 
Whittier, Calif. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


* Youngstown, Ohio 
KEY 
*Return next business day 
on Saturday only 
*Items under $1,000 only 
tItems under $500 only 
*** Items under $100 only 
**Items under $50 only 


ttNotice sent on day re- 
ceived (usually on large 
items only); item re- 
turned next day 

*®Items to be protested are 
returned next day 








Bank loans increased more than 


$4,000,000,000, in the six months 
between June 30, 1946 and Decem- 


Bank Earnings Better Than 
ber 30, 1946. The first 1947 issue of 


For Many Years 


bank loans as $36,150,097,000. Loan 
totals have not been that large since 


the Blue Book shows the total of 
December 30, 1930. 


Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory— 


two together 


There is also an increase of $254,- 
These 


608,000 in bank holdings of “other 


securities.” 


show an increase of $4,435,263,000 


in the high-earning assets in banks 
during the six months period. Other 


securities are higher than they have 
been since December 30, 1940. 


However, there is a net decline of 
$4,895,334,000 in total earning as- 


crease of holdings of Government 
securities amounting to $9,330,597,- 
000. This decline is in the category 
of the lowest earnings of all bank 
assets. 


sets, but this decline is due to a de- 


The amount of cash in banks, 
however, continues to increase. As 


of December 30, 1946 there was 
$1,996,063,000 more in cash than 
six months previously. However, on 
December 30, 1945, the cash held in 
banks was even more than at De- 
cember 30, 1946. 


six 


Deposits and total assets have 


both fallen off during the 
months’ period, which shows that 


loans and other securities are at a 


level, which 
again adds to the earning propor- 


percentage 
tion of bank assets. 


The total of all bank assets de- 
clined during the six months period 


higher 
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114,000. Surplus increased $176,- 
188,000 and undivided profits and 
reserves increased $34,987,000. This 
represents an increase of total capi- 


tal funds of $279,289,000. 


The first 1947 edition of the Rand 


M°Nally Bankers Directory indi- 
cates an encouraging improvement 


in bank earnings. 


We value the monthly issues of 
Bankers Monthly very highly for 


their timely suggestions for im- 
proving bank operations. It occurs 


to us that they would constitute a 


twelve 


issues in a book.—O. B. Lovell, 
National 


The First 


splendid reference manual if they 
Bank, Madison, Wis. 


were bound each year, 


comptroller, 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY Z 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 2 








THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


—H Business looks to Burroughs for fast, - applies them most effectively to the job, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, service that maintains them at peak condi- 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- _ tion. < To fulfill its increasing re- 
mediate information on which to base _ sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 
sound judgment. -B Business knows’ tempo of research and product develop- 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the | ment to a new all-time high. %s} What's 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


that do work in less time, counsel that serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
D 


: D 
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To the thousands of 
F-eTe Tale Xela emmarclarel are: ecordak how |o0 


transit items the low-cost 


Recordak way... 
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SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming | 






VY | offers free facsimiles of cheeks 
lost in transit 











1. With the Recordak Transit System, you've 
never had to be concerned about any of your 
checks being lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit. 
No matter what might happen to one of your 
transit letters, you’ve known that you’ve had in 
your vaults photographic reproductions of every 
check in the letter. 


. 2 2 - rn 
THE FIRST RECORDAK BA 4s 
NE amt 








2.You’ve known you were safe. You've also 
known that you could get facsimiles of any trans- 
it checks that went astray—quickly, easily, and 
without inconveniencing your depositors: you 
simply sent Recordak the film on which the checks 
were photographed, and facsimiles were made 
up for you immediately. 





3.Now Recordak goes one important step further. 
Now it will furnish this facsimile service free of 


charge to you . . . and to all banks using the 
Recordak Transit System . . . whenever checks 
are lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit. 


—and its application to banking systems 


4.Should you ever lose a transit letter, contact 
your nearest Recordak branch office. For details 
about other Recordak services that have made 
Recordak the acknowledged leader in the field 
of photographic banking systems— write for 


“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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1 If a huge bearer check like the one 
on this page was indorsed by the 

names of many deceased persons as this 

one was and was finally indorsed by the 

maker at the bottom, would you pay it? 
a. No, not unless it were indorsed by the 
original owner; b. A bearer check is ne- 
gotiated by delivery and legally requires no 
indorsement and therefore, can be safely 
paid to the holder, regardless of how it is 
indorsed. 

Does the total surplus of all Ameri- 
can banks equal capital? 
a. It is over $2 billion dollars more than 
capital; b. No. It is $1 billion less than 
capital; c. Yes. It is about the same as 
capital 

Which of the following can not be 
issued as a negotiable instrument? 


a. Check payable to order; b. Signature 
card; c. Bearer check; d. Customer’s note 
payable to the bank or to order. 


4 | In which of the following months is 
there a bank holiday which is ob- 
served in all states? 
a. June; b. November; c. April. 
The first numeral in the new routing 
symbol indicates the federal reserve 
district in which the check is payable. The 


(Answers on page 237) 


second indicates the federal reserve bank 
or branch through which the check will be 
cleared most promptly. The third indi- 
cates immediate or deferred credit. With 
these facts in mind, how would you in- 
terpret the symbol 310? 
a. 3rd District Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank deferred availability; b. 3rd District 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank immediate 
availability; c. 3rd District Philadelphia 


Federal Reserve Bank immediate availa- 
} ‘ 
bility. 


6 | Which of the following rules should 
be followed by a bank having a 
safe deposit vault? 


a. If an employee finds something in a 
coupon booth after a customer has left, he 
should keep it in his own desk until the 
customer asks for it; b. Articles found in 
coupon rooms or within the vault should be 
turned over to the person in charge at once 
and a record of the finding should be filed. 
Written receipts should be required when 
delivery is made to the customer. 


Which of the following types of in- 
formation can be found in a bank 
directory? 


a. The name of one or more assistant cash- 
iers; b. Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; c. Length of service of the 
president. 





8] What is a transaction called in which 
one bank collects a note for another 
bank? 


a. Transit item; b. Exchange item; c. Col- 
lection. 
If you saw the number 10-59 op- 
posite the name “Adam, Meldrum, 
and Anderson State Bank,” in which of 
the following cities would you think the 
bank was located? 
a. New York City; b. Buffalo; c. Boston; 
d. New Haven. 
Which one of these amounts can be 
paid with four pieces of paper mon- 
ey—each a different value? 
a. $38; b. $1,600; c. $18. 
Which of the following statements 
is correct? 


a. Delayed posting reduces the number of 
bookkeepers needed because one person can 
handle two or three times as many ac- 
counts; b. One person can handle only 
about 700 accounts, whether delayed posting 
or dribble posting is used. 


Which of the following could serve 
as collateral on a bank loan? 


a. Warehouse receipts on coffee; b. One 
recapped tire. 


What is covered by accounts re- 
ceivable insurance? 
a. The lack of ability to collect accounts 
because of damage to or destruction of 
records by fire, lightning, and so on; b. The 
lack of ability to collect past due accounts; 
c. If any debtor does not pay his account 
when due, the insurance company will pay 
it. 

Which of these amounts can be paid 
with four coins—all different? 
a. $1.91; b. $1.11; c. $1.85. 


If one of the officers asked you to 
find the value of a certain farmer’s 
automobile and truck, in what bank record 
would you find that information? 
a. Central file; b. Correspondence file; 


c. Credit file. 
Which two of the following are cash 
items? 


a. Real Estate mortgage; b. Post Office 
money order; c. Bank money order; d. De- 
posit ticket. 


Which of the following jobs are com- 
monly done by the bookkeeping de- 
partment? 


a. Running trial balances periodically; b. 
Paying savings withdrawals; c. Cancelling 
customers’ checks and filing them pending 
the release of the statements. 


18 The advertising officers of banks and 
security houses have a national or- 
ganization. What is its name? 


a. National Association of Bank Adver- 
tising Men; b. Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation; c. Association of Financial Ad- 
vertising Executives. 


19 Twenty-six years ago a banker tak- 

ing advantage of the newly inaugu- 
ated New York to San Francisco air mail 
service would have been charged 24 cents 
an ounce for shipping a bundle of checks 
from coast to coast. How much would it 
cost that same banker today to send an 
eight-ounce package from Miami, Fla., to 
San Francisco, Calif., via air mail? 


a. 64 cents; b. 55 cents; ¢. 40 cents; d. 48 
cents. 


What does the abbreviation Acc. 


stand for? 


a. Acceptance; b. Acknowledge; c. Account; 
d. Assistant to the comptroller. 
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He built a Million Dollar 
Business Down in Dixie 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


IS a Real 
Asset to his 
Community 


1. Twin babies born! ... an emergency 
incubator needed! So J. H. Cade’s 
employees came to the rescue .. . built 

one overnight. An unusual service, of course. 
But it illustrates how closely Purina Dealers 
fit into the life of their communities ... 

how ably they serve them. 


oY 
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2. Service to the customer—and 
the community—is the basis of 

Mr. Cade’s business success. 

He not only sells fine Purina Chows 
-+»he shows farmers the way to 
greater profits thru scientific 
feeding and sanitation programs, 


3. This policy has brought him 
prosperity. He recently moved 
to new, attractive quarters .., 
is doing nearly a million 

dollar business annually. He 
says, “Purina is my most 
valuable single franchise!” 


' La ' 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 


FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers who are pros- 
pering because they are filling the needs of their 
agricultural communities... and they are good men 
for Rural Bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and 
his organization contact farmers day in and ~~ out 
. . . know their plans, problems and needs. While 
visiting with a, many of them are saying a 
word for their local banks. Does your local 
urina Dealer know the services that your bank 
offers to local farmers, so that he can recommend 
them? Maybe he’s trying to do this now, when he 
thinks of it ... but why not give him your story and 
ask him for his active an hl cooperation? 
Working together . . . Banker and Dealer. . . you 
can buil id your agricultural community. 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Headquarters, St. Lovis 2, Mo 








Sharing our knowledge of 
FOREIGN TRADE FINANCE 


The resumption of international trade has raised 
many questions about the credit instruments through 
which a large part of this trade is financed. To corre- 
spondent banks and customers transacting overseas 
business, The First National Bank offers the 
cooperation of its Foreign Banking Department. 


Officers of this department can render sound advice 
based on long experience, on credit arrangements, 
remitting funds, exchanges in foreign monies, risks 
involved in import and export transactions. 
This bank’s network of foreign banking contacts, 
developed through eighty years, enables us to offer 
unusual service in matters of foreign collections and 
remittances. In addition, information is available 
regarding the financial responsibility of business 


houses throughout the world. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Good Farm Loans Made 
When Credit Files Are 
Complete 


Information which should be on 
file for each farm customer in- 
cludes: 

First: A statement regarding 
character and willingness to pay 
obligations. 

Second: The productivity of the 
land. No matter how honest and re- 
sourceful a farmer may be, if his 
land will not produce without heavy 
fertilization, his cost will continue 
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to increase and he may become a 
liability. 

Third: Some information should 
be kept on production records. This 
is valuable if you expect to collect 
production loans from the proceeds 
of the sale of crops, for this is a 
farmer’s liquid resource. Without it, 
you are doing business blindfolded. 

Let me illustrate. We had a.cus- 
tomer last year who had produced 
2,281 pounds of bright leaf tobacco 
per acre. It averaged 58 cents a 
pound. He always has a good crop. 
His two and seven-tenths acres of 
tobacco brought him $3,500. 


Another farmer in the same 
neighborhood had six acres of to- 
bacco. He was an average farmer. 
His crop brought him $2,450 or 
$1,050 less than the man with a 
small acreage. Productivity plus the 
ability to produce pays off in dollars 
and cents. 

Fourth: We should have infor- 
mation as to the number of acres in 
cultivation, and the crops planted 
on each acre. 

Our main cash crop is tobacco. In 
other sections the main cash crop 
may be cotton, peanuts, grain, live- 
stock, fruits, or other farm products. 
If we have a five-year history of 
past production as to pounds and 
quality per acre, we can have some 
assurance as to what to expect. 

Fifth: It is important to know 
just how the title to the farm is re- 
corded—whether it is held jointly 
by the man and his wife; whether 
it is held in fee simple or life estate. 
I believe it always advisable to get 
a man’s wife to sign his note. 

Sixth: A financial statement re- 
veals debts and net worth. This in- 
formation is important, but it must 
be considered in connection with 
the farmer’s surroundings, his land 
improvements, the condition of his 
livestock, machinery, labor supply 
and how he takes care of his prop- 
erty. 

We are going to have to get away 
from our idea of 90-day notes for 
farmers. The trend in farming is 
toward larger and fewer farms. Ef- 
ficiency of farm production is stead- 
ily increasing; our production in- 
creased one-third during the war 
with 10% fewer workers, From 1919 
to 1945 farm production per worker 
increased nearly 75%, due to mech- 
anization, improved technique, bet- 
ter seed and livestock, and soil con- 
servation. 


I believe that the banker, the 
county agent, home economics and 
agricultural teachers, all working 
as a team, can further increase pro- 
duction through long-range plan- 
ning and financing. Many farmers 
in our county have become land 
owners and independent by work- 
ing with these agencies and the 
bank. The farmer I mentioned with 
the big record tobacco production 
was a share-cropper seven years 
ago. Today, he owns his farm and 
has money in the bank. 


If we are careful to serve the 
competent farmer, and to work with 
the county agents now when all 
farm loans look good, we will be 
ready to ride out the squalls which 
may come later.—Gordon C. Hun- 
ter, vice president, The Peoples 
Bank, Roxboro, N. C. 
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ccording to a recent Gov- Let Douglas-Guardian “the bankers 
ernment survey, there are over _ field warehouse company” help you 
2,000,000 concerns now engaged _in working out sound, profitable loans 
in the retail, wholesale and manufac- _on inventory. We've served more than 
turing business intheU.S. Abig 2500 banks in 44 States and success- 
percentage of them carry heavy inven- _ fully field-warehouse more than 400 
tories on which they need—and would _ types of products right on the bor- 


welcomie—field warehouse loans. rower’s premises. 


| DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 





4 

"The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 
NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 
CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg. ROCHESTER 4, N.¥., Commerce Bldg. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat‘’l Bank Bidg. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 
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This Bank Takes Its Friends 
To The Circus 


ROM the desk of B. E. Rhodes, 
Preashier of The Bank of Warwick, 
Hilton Village, Virginia, comes an- 
other of the interesting annual 
statements which have character- 
ized that bank over the years. Un- 
like others such as that described 
by Mr. Rhodes on page 209 of May 
1944 Bankers Monthly, this state- 
ment draws its color, illustrations 
and general motif from the unique 
comparison of banking and circus 
features. 

Circus folks, circus animals, and 
circus stunts have been introduced 
in great numbers throughout the 
eight-page folder to draw attention 
to the presentation of statement fig- 


ures. That the result is unusually 
interesting seems best illustrated by 
an experience which the Editor had 
on a recent trip to the Southwest. 

While riding in the parlor car one 
afternoon, he had a copy of the 
Bank of Warwick statement on his 
lap. The vice president of a large 
insurance company asked to see it. 
This gentleman was so thoroughly 
impressed and pleased with the way 
in which ordinarily dry figures were 
presented, that he complimented 
the bank most highly. 

The cover, in typical circus colors, 
shows a small boy watering three 
large elephants. No type or copy of 
any sort appears to take away from 


It is difficult to imagine a more pleasant way of introducing the men and women 
who operate the Bank of Warwick than through this unique arrangement of photo- 
graphs which appears on the back cover of the annual statement. A group presenta- 
tion such as this radiates a spirit of warmth and friendliness which characterizes the 
bank for the customer and makes the employee feel a vital part in its successful 


operation. 
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the effectiveness of the drawing. 

The inside front cover, however, 
sets the real tempo of the statement 
with the “Ladies and Gentlemen! 
Step-Right-This-Way” introduction 
of a typical circus spieler featured 
prominently and sharply in the 
upper left-hand corner. 

But wait! Let this chap tell you 
about how banking is similar to a 
circus. 

“Listen closely and I’ll tell you,” 
he says in neat, clear double-spaced 
type. “First of all, the success of a 
circus depends upon its performance 
being well received by its audiences. 
The success of the Bank of Warwick 
has been due to the enthusiastic 
support given to us by the people of 
Warwick County. 

“Now, my Friends, in the second 
place, circus people find their work 
to be entertaining, thrilling and ex- 
citing. The people working for the 
Bank of Warwick find their work 
to be thrilling, entertaining, and ex- 
citing. No work could be more sat- 
isfying than serving Warwick 
County with complete, convenient, 
community banking service. 

“Finally, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the main likeness between banking 
and a circus is this: All Big Tops 
have three rings. Going on simul- 
taneously in the three rings are 
daring, exciting and breath-taking 
acts. Likewise, my friends, a bank 
has three main activities which are 
going on simultaneously. These 
three activities are Checking Ac- 
counts ... Savings Accounts... 
and Loans. 


“STEP RIGHT THIS WAY... 
The Show starts immediately .. . 
on the next page.” 

The second page illustrates the 
three-ringed circus with the head- 
ing “Under The Big Top.” Opposite 
each of the rings is an inch or two 
of type further explaining the ad- 
vantages of Bank of Warwick loans 
and checking and savings accounts. 

Center spread of the four page 
statement is devoted to the financial 
report. Each item under Assets and 
Liabilities (which incidentally oc- 
cupy individual pages) is neatly 
illustrated and explained. 

For example: Under “Building 
and Fixtures” which has been 
placed in red beneath a heavy black 
“Assets” the following sentences are 
offered in explanation of the $19,- 
463.32 listed in the amount column: 

“Hey, Rube! Drive that stake 
deep. The circus building is its tent. 
Our bank building is a modern con- 
venient building. Now and then on 
busy days it stretches at the seams 
and we wish that we had a tent to 
take care of the overflow of our cus- 
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Don’t annoy your important 
customers with needless 
lobby delays... 


5 ways to give faster 
check-handling service 

















Split tellers’ windows. The customer presents his check 
for payment at near side of center partition, steps to far side 
to receive his cash. No delay while teller counts it. Simple, 
but tellers handle up to 25 per cent more customers. 






2. Forestall endorsement errors. Put up a “reminder” card 3. Suggest staggered paydays. Request Factory “A” to pay 
on customer counters. Select the most common check- on Wednesday, Store ““B’”’ on Thursday, etc. Many em- 
endorsement errors. State clearly the proper procedure. Cor- ployers have appreciated this suggestion. Saves employees’ 
recting mistakes at teller’s window means needless delay. time at the bank, cuts down lines at tellers’ windows. 


| 4 — 
4, Make checks easy to read. Urge your customers to design 5, Use colored checks. Different colors for different accounts 
their checks with all essential information at the right. A make identification easy. Paper easy to write on makes 
tactful way is to give them copies of Hammermill’s idea- checks easy to read. You'll find Hammermill Safety a good 
book, “‘Business Checks.’’ Send coupon for FREE copies. choice for checks. Coupon will bring samples. 






Hammermill Paper Company, 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS” and include sam- 
ples of Hammermill Safety paper showing its wide color range and variety 
of background patterns. 








Name_ Position em 
(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) BM-may 










MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA... FOUNDED 1898 
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tomers. We are in the midst of en- 
larging our bank building now.” 

Needless to say, the illustration 
is that of a burly circus laborer 
pounding a tent stake into the 
ground. 

The entire presentation is ex- 
tremely neat and carries the same 
spirit and tempo from cover to 
cover. 

In the “Liabilities” section under 
the term “Capital” and opposite the 
bulging figure of a dandy of another 
day, we note this explanation: 

“Wide-brim hat, an elk’s tooth 
hanging from a gold chain, checked 


coat—a typical circus owner. But 
the owners of the Bank of Warwick 
are not just one or two persons. The 
Bank of Warwick is owned by 
forty-four men and women, the ma- 
jority of whom live right here in 
Warwick County. Many of them are 
your own neighbors.” 

The final page of the statement 
entitled “The Menagerie” is de- 
voted to advertising various of the 
Bank’s special services. Here too, 
illustrations have been used to cap- 
ture the attention and enhance the 
pointed bits of copy. 

Most unusual of all the drawings 





‘FINANCE” 
ts a howehold word 


35 YEARS AGO, if you asked the man on the 
street what “finance” meant, he would shrug, “Oh, 
that's big corporation stuff.” 


_ Ask him today and he will say, “That's the way 
I'm buying my car”—or home, or refrigerator, or 
any of the other durable necessities of life. 


That indisputable fact is bringing more and 


more banks into the consumer credit fold. 


Industrial Bank offers you, as a correspondent; 


all the ordinary correspondent services plus a back- 


ground of 34 years pioneering consumer financing. 


This experience may be invaluable to you. 


——————— = = 
| NINTH AND WASHINGTON - ST.LOUIS (D MO. 
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however, is that which appears on 
the inside back cover. Titled “Zeb, 
the Zebra” in large red letters, the 
cover is composed of one-half copy 
and one-half illustration, the latter 
being that of a Zebra, the middle 
portion of which has been striped 
to show the growth in total re- 
sources of the bank from the date 
of its inception on August 20, 1941 
through 1946. 


Copy accompanying the drawing 
reads in part as follows: 

“For instance, on December 31, 
1941, the Bank of Warwick had 
total resources of $246,518.00 and 
little Zeb’s first stripe was very 
small. But each year thereafter his 
new stripe was quite a bit larger 
because the bank grew so rapidly. 
On December 31, 1946, Zeb got a 
nice long stripe, for the totals of the 
Bank of Warwick had reached a 
new high of $2,168,454.61.” 

Two sentences in red sum up the 
spirit of the statement and with-the 
exception of the staff and director 
photos on the final cover (illustra- 
tion herewith), conclude the little 
show: 

“We hope you will continue to 
help us make Zeb’s stripes grow 
longer and longer each year. Before 
so very long we hope Zeb will have 
a stripe all the way around his 
body.” 


Loan Opportunities 
Increased By Available 
Electric Appliances 


The manufacture of appliances is, 
and has been for many years, a 
mass production industry and calls 
for corresponding mass distribution. 
Unless distribution can be main- 
tained at high levels, the economies 
made possible by modern produc- 
tion methods will be lost. 

Installment selling has been one 
of the most important factors in 
maintaining a high level of purchas- 
ing of appliances by consumers. A 
high percentage of our population 
even today has savings of only nom- 
inal amounts and, under more nor- 
mal circumstances, virtually no 
savings at all. Without installment 
purchasing, this most important 
mass market could not be sold. High 
unit value articles and the manu- 
facture of electric refrigerators and 
other appliances could not, in con- 
sequence, be on a mass production 
low-cost basis. 


In years past, the housewife set 
her heart on acquiring a new refrig- 
erator, a new electric range, or a 
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new washing machine. She looked ° 
on them as individual things to ob- 
tain as her financial condition per- 
mitted. However, today, as a result 
of changed thinking, induced in 
large part by an outstanding adver- 
tising job, the housewife thinks in 
terms of converting her home into 
an electrically-powered living place 
where her difficult household tasks 
are performed for her electrically 
in a planned and co-ordinated 
kitchen and home laundry. 


To achieve this goal, she must 
think in terms of buying several ap- 
pliances. Therefore, whereas she 
was formerly interested in financing 
the purchase of a $79.95 washing 
machine, in the future, she will want 
an automatic washer, an electric 
clothes dryer, an electric ironer, a 
refrigerator, a range, and an elec- 
tric sink that washes and dries her 
dishes and disposes of her kitchen 
waste. 


On this basis, she will be thinking 
in terms of dollar purchasing that 
requires financing on a scale com- 
parable to that customary in the 
automobile business. Such a per- 
sonal buying program will usually 
require time payment financing. 
Even if the housewife is content to 
acquire her appliances over a period 
of time, she will want to use time- 
payment facilities to permit her to 
buy two appliances for immediate 
delivery rather than one. — J. L. 
Busey, president, National Electri- 
cal Wholesalers Association. 


How To Avoid Financial 
Tangles 


By Kenneth C. Masteller, 160 
pages, paper cover, published by 
American Institute for Economic 
Research, Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, price $1. 


The subjects covered in this book 
are such as to be of special interest 
to any bank officer even though he 
is not a trust officer. As a matter of 
fact, it is a book that might well be 
loaned to bank customers having 
experiences which are covered in 
the book. 


Some of the main titles of the 
discussion are the following: Some 
unique advantages of joint owner- 
ship; Investments and _ income; 
Wills and trusts; Suggestions for 
the life insurance policy holder; 
Automobile and fire insurance; Im- 
portant financial relationships; In- 
come, estate, inheritance, and gift 
taxes; Help for the widow. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 40 Rockefeller Plaza 
LONDON ° PARIS ° BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


+» $ 556,267,827.44 


U. S. per ay Obligations . . . . . « « 1,415,822,179.31 
Loans and Bills Purchased . P 744,331,675.63 
Public Securities . . ° ae 85,31 1,243.58 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations 11,177,464.91 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 3,603,637.42 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . 9,880,589.58 
Real Estate Bonds end Mortgages 1,397,034.11 
120,369,969.60 
Bank P remises . . a. oe -6+ & € se £-2 . 4,892,989.78 
Other Real Estate . . . . . . . +. . . . 116,233.25 
Total Resources oo Byer Os ae S80 $2,841,800,875.01 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . . «. « « « «+ +«$ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ... . . + 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... . 56,982,565.66 
Total rater Funds . . $ 356,982,565.66 
Deposits . : $2, 41 1,072, 832.56 
Treasurer’s , Checks Outstanding . 39,197,658.76 
Total Deposits © 6" © 10) 6. oe eae 
Acceptances . -$ 13,293,161.81 
Less: Own Acceptances Held” 
for Investment . . 2 9,689,524.39 
g 3,603,637.42 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills . 310,400.00 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1947 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches (and Net Difference in 
Balances between Offices Due to Differ- 
ent Statement Date of Foreign Branches) 305,809.53 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . . 27,327,971.08 
34,547,818.03 


Total Liabilities . . 


- $2,841,800,875.01 


Securities carried at $151,277,951.11 are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public moneys as required by law, and for Hepa goes This Statement includes the re- 


sources and liabilities of the English, French, an 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Belgian Branches as of March 26, 1947. 
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President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke oe ‘Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL 
Cyanamid Company 


F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 

W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 

CHARLES P. COOPER Executive Vice-President, 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


President, American 


WINTHROP M. Png JR. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER President, 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


CHARLES - Lew President, 
wind- White Coal Mining Company 
GANO DUNN 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
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Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 
Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
ROBERT T. eet 5 ox! Chairman of the Board, 
J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 
THOMAS J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON |S ew ny General 
lectric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Under separate cover we are re- 
turning the portfolio of articles on 
farm equipment financing by banks. 
The articles were certainly of value 
to us and assisted us greatly in 
preparing institutional advertising. 
—H. Joseph Hull, Jr., advertising 
manager, New Holland Machine 
Company, New Holland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Departmental and _ functional 
surveys will often suggest valuable 
changes in physical lay-out, cen- 
tralization of like functions, more 
efficient work-flow, and so on. 
Large economies and increased effi- 
ciency through close study and 
planning may be especially real- 
ized. 





FIELD WAREHOUSE 
EXECUTIVE WANTED 


by long established warehouse corp- 
oration. Advise experience, age, edu- 
cation and present employer, gross 


dollars personally sold 1945-46. Pres- 
ent salary, salary desired. No exposure 
by an answer; our officers are all ad- 
vised. 


Address Box 50 
%oBankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, 5, Ill. 


| FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


| We specialize in forwarding 
} of funds abroad for our 
banking friends with or 
without Foreign Depart- 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, 
benevolent and living ex- 
pense payments abroad by 
cable, mail or airmail. 
Experience developed 
over the years, and close 
friendly relationships with 
worldwide correspondent 
banks are available to assist 
domestic banks to 
establish orextend, 
their own remit- 
tance service. We 
welcome your in- 
quiries. 


Public National 
BANK AND TRUST. 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





| Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


; 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This Savings Ledger Card Saves 


Work And Storage Space 


x PAGE NO. 
INDIVIDUAL ACCT, 0 


JOINT ACCT. O 
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1 OR WE THE UNDERSIGNED HEREBY 
__OEPOSITS MADE IN YOUR SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


TO First GRaNiTe CiTY NATIONAL Bank GRANITE City, ILLINOIS, 





AGREE TO THE RULES AND REGULATIONS NOW AND/OR HEREAFTER ADOPTED BY TOUR BANK GOVERNING 
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* MY SIGNATURE ON THE LINE OF A WITHORAWAL ENTRY ABOVE WILL CONSTITUTE, 


(1.) MY RECEIPT FOR THAT WITHORAWAL, 


(2) MY APPROVAL OF THE EXTENDED BALANCE REMAINING IN MY ACCOUNT AFTER SUCH WITHORAWAL, 











This savings ledger card serves as a signature card and ledger and eliminates 
deposit tickets and withdrawal slips because the depositor signs the card at the 


time of each withdrawal. 


E were interested in reading in 
February Bankers Monthly the 
item having reference to the sav- 
ings ledger card used by the State 
Savings Bank of Otsego, Michigan, 
which, with window posting, elimi- 
nates deposit and withdrawal slips. 
We installed a» similar system in 
November of 1945 and are enclos- 
ing a copy of the card we are using 
which is posted on a National “Cash 
Register window savings machine. 
(Reproduction herewith.) 
We have added space at the bot- 
tom of the card for the signature of 
the depositor. The signatures are 


obtained on the ledger cards simul- 
taneously with the opening of the 
account and the securing of the cus- 
tomary signature card. We have 
found that the signature at the bot- 
tom of the card proves beneficial for 
identification of the first and sub- 
sequent withdrawals and also serves 
as authority to use the signature 
system without deposit or with- 
drawal slips. 

In using this card without de- 
posit tickets or withdrawal vouch- 
ers, we save much time which would 
otherwise be required to handle and 
file these numerous documents. 
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Also, we save much storage space. 


amount of time or storage space it 
has saved, but do consider both 
items to be of such size that they 
should be considered by banks 
weighing the advantages of this 
system. Savings deposits have been 
accepted for many years and, in our 
organization, both deposits and with- 
drawals are handled at two win- 
dows. Despite continual efforts at ed- 
ucation, we were never successful in 
convincing the depositors that they 
should willingly make out deposit 
tickets and withdrawal vouchers 
prior to coming to the window. That 
item is now no longer a handicap. 

The depositor appreciates the 
fact that he has nothing to do ex- 
cept present his passbook with cur- 
rency or checks and state the 
amount he wishes to deposit, or 
likewise merely hand in the pass- 
book stating that he wishes to make 
a withdrawal of “blank” dollars. 
The item is machine posted on the 
book and card simultaneously and, 
in case of withdrawal, the card is 
handed to the depositor for signa- 
ture while the teller is removing 
the currency from the drawer—a 
much faster operation. 


We have found that this system 
creates better public relations, is a 
r time saver, and is better liked by 
the savings tellers. They no longer 
have to bother with withdrawal 
slips or deposit tickets, nor the filing 
of same, and in some cases, check- 
ing them at a later date to prove to 
the depositor that they actually 
withdrew the money. 
There is a definite savings in 
operating time plus a savings in the 
| cost of unnecessary supplies. We, 
and our customers, are very well 
pleased with the system after 15 
months operation.—H. R. Fischer, 
president, First Granite City Na- 
tional Bank, Granite City, III. 


| Some List Items When There 
. Are More Than Three 


A variety of policies is followed 
in listing items as shown by a re- 
cent survey. One bank lists items 
when there are over three, another 
when over 100. I think the trend is 
upward. In our case, we now list 10 
or over, but when more bookkeep- 
ing machines are available, we will 
boost it to at least 25. It is a source 
of error and any supplementary 
bookkeeping is a nuisance.—R. M. 
Long, assistant comptroller, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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We have not estimated the | 


WITH 


AND endorsing methods are costly for banks and 
offices processing quantities of checks. in eet ie 

way is the Endorsograph which zips checks through at speeds 
from 165 to 225 a minute, cutting costs to a minimum, 
In addition, Endorsograph permits the operator to posi- 

tion the endorsement anywhere on the check, eliminating 
obliteration of prior endorsements. It may be used for 


straight endorsing or cancelling, in conjunction with listing 


i achi i ination with commercial 
or posting machines or in combinatio 


check microfilming units. aa 

Endorsograph is the all-purpose check-endorsing mac o 
that meets all check-handling requirements. Call your CC 
specialist for a demonstration today. 


SEND FOR FOLDER. If you would like further 
information concerning the many exclusive advan- 
tages of the Endorsograph, write for Endorso- 
graph folder. Address Dept. BM-57. 


Visit our exhibit at the National 

Office Management Association 

Conference, Moy 25 to 28, 
Cincinnati. 





SHE COULD DO THIS WORK BETTE | 
AND IN % THE TIME 


Soles and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


)MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION: 


CORPO RATMIN Commercial Controls Canada Lid., Toronto 1, Ontario 


# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





A Tested Plan 


For Training Supervisors 
By R. C. RUTHERFORD 


HROUGH careful analysis of the 

experience of men who have es- 
tablished a record of good super- 
vision, we have learned that, in 
addition to a knowledge of his job, 
a supervisor must also know the 
scope of his responsibilities. He 
must also know how to train people 
effectively in the shortest time. 


lyzing the methods of the job he 
supervises, constantly watching for 
opportunities to facilitate and sim- 
plify the job, and finally, if he is to 
succeed in doing his job well, he 
must understand the principles of 
acquiring and maintaining good 
work relations with his personnel. 
This is called the skill of leadership. 


He must acquire the skill of ana- 


Sometimes, we are prone to think 


































Keeping Pace with the 


OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MUNICIPALS 


ISING yields on municipal bonds—up from 1.29% 
to 1.90% in the past year, according to the Daily 








Bond Buyer index of 20 representative issues—are attract- 
ing considerable investment attention, for the tax-exempt 
feature of municipals places them in a decidedly favorable 
position as compared with many other issues, considered 
on the basis of yield after taxes. Among Institutional in- 
vestors, the commercial banks are particularly interested 
in municipals, for the short and medium maturities are 
highly acceptable in their portfolios. 





In this municipal market, investors have found our 





facilities unusually well-suited to their needs, for our 
nationwide network of 94 offices, located in key markets 
and connected by 45,000 miles of private wires, enables us 
to bring buyer and seller together quickly and advanta- 
geously. | 

We shall be glad to tell you how these facilities can be | 
put to work for you in the period of continuing activity 
that seems to lie ahead—glad, too, to provide details on 
any particular security or suggestions on your portfolio. 
May we invite your inquiries. 










INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 92 Cities 
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of the supervisor’s job as rather an 
easy one. After all; in most cases, 
he does not have to hire the help or 
acquire the necessary machines; 
these are provided for him by the 
management. All that is expected of 
the supervisor is that he take these 
men and women and, together with 
the use of the machines, process the 
items or material to produce the 
maximum services of best quality. 
This isn’t as simple as it sounds. To 
accomplish this objective—maxi- 
mum service of best quality—the 
supervisor first must gain the loyal- 
ty and co-operation of his people. 

Why is this so? It is because a 
supervisor is dependent upon his 
people for every phase of his re- 
sponsibility. Production, quality, 
costs, records, everything that he 
does depends upon the people he 
supervises. It is important, then, 
that he gain and hold their loyal 
co-operation. 

There is a tested plan by which 
this can be done. The supervisor 
must practice five fundamental 
foundations for good relations: 

1. let each person know how he 
is getting along; 

2. give credit when due; 

3. tell people in advance about 
changes that will affect them; 

4. make the best use of each per- 
son’s ability; and 

5. people must be treated as in- 
dividuals. A full chapter could be 
written on these fundamental foun- 
dations, but suffice it to say that if 
they are practiced faithfully, they 
will do much to strengthen the line 
of good relationship between the 
supervisor and those supervised. 

Because people are different, 
however, problems will arise even 
though a supervisor does practice 
all of. these foundations faithfully. 
To enable a supervisor to meet such 
problems in an orderly fashion and 
be objective in his handling, he 
should determine what objective he 
desires to reach in order to arrive at 
a solution to a problem. He should 
then take the following four steps: 


1. Get the facts. To do this, he 
reviews the record of the individual 
or individuals concerned, including 
those things he knows about them. 
He must give consideration to any 
rules, policies, or customs which 
concern his problem. He should talk 
to the individual or individuals con- 
cerned, getting all opinions or feel- 
ings that have a bearing on the 
problem. In other words, he should 
be sure that he has the whole story. 


2. Weigh and decide. The super- 
visor should review his facts to see 
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if any gaps or contradictions occur 
and then decide what possible ac- 
tions can be taken. (Ordinarily, 
there is more than one possible 
action which could be taken.) He 
should check each possible action 
for its probable effect upon his ob- 
jective, the individual or individ- 
uals concerned, the group under his 
supervision, and its probable effect 
upon the production of his depart- 
ment. In other words, the super- 
visor should not jump to a conclui- 
sion. 

3. Take action. The supervisor 
must know whether he should take 
action or refer the matter to his 
supervisor for action. He should also 
consider the proper timing of his 
action. This sometimes has a de- 
cided effect upon its success. The 
good supervisor will never pass the 
buck. 

4. Check results. It is not sufficient 
merely to take the first three steps. 
The supervisor should follow 
through as soon as he feels results 
will be evident, and continue to 
check until he is sure the problem 
is solved or until he finds out, as is 
possible in some cases, that his ac- 
tion has caused another problem. 
He then handles that problem in 
accordance with this organized plan. 

Again, much might be written 
about handling of problems, but 
with proper training, supervisors 
learn to meet problems while they 
are minor in nature and thus pre- 
vent them from growing into major 
disturbances. 

Because, to most individuals em- 
ployed in banking, the attitude of 
the supervisor reflects the attitude 
of the bank, it is important that 
supervisors be trained to use this 
organized plan. It is an important 
phase of an over-all program for 
building and maintaining good per- 
sonnel relations in our banks. 


Answers to Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 48 


b. When a check is originally 

made payable to bearer, or, as 
this one was, to a non-existent per- 
son, it will always remain a bearer 
instrument and cannot be qualified 
by subsequent holders by a special 
indorsement. It is proper to cash it 
for anyone who has it in his posses- 
sion. While it is not necessary that 
the bearer check be indorsed, it is 
common practice for banks to ask 
the person to whom the money is 
paid to indorse the check as a mat- 
ter of record. This huge check was 
presented to a teller of the Missis- 
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$33,500,000! 





HomeOla construction 
is accepted nationally 
by FHA. 







The Berkeley HomeOla 
now featured in Procter 
and Gamble's Spic and 
Span radio and news- 
paper contest. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.3. 
Pat.Of. 


$33,500,000 is a lot of money, but it is a conservative estimate of 
requirements for 1947 HomeOla production. You can share in this 
huge guaranteed mortgage loan business with utmost confidence 
in the safety of your HomeOla investment. Here’s why: 


First— You know beforehand exactly what you’re investing in. 
There’s no risk of green lumber or shoddy material or makeshifts 
in hidden construction details . .. HomeOla materials are accepted 
by FHA, and have been found 12 times stronger than conventional 
construction by the National Bureau of Standards.* 


Second— Mass production of standardized parts and minimum 
on-site labor make HomeOla selling prices approximately 20% 
less than conventional construction. Therefore, the mortgagee has 
an extra measure of security and sound assurance of high resale value. 


*Write today for a copy of the National Bureau of Standards test report. 
Address: The HomeOla Corporation, Dept. 510, 9 South Clinton Street, 


Chicago 6, Illinois. 








sippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., and he paid it promptly. 


a. 
b. All the others can be issued 
as negotiable instruments. 
b. Thanksgiving Day is cele- 
brated in November and is a 
holiday for banks in all states. 
c. Philadelphia is the Federal 
Reserve City for the Third Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 
b. Articles found in coupon 
rooms should always be placed 
in proper custody as indicated by 
Rule b. 


Jie FAOME © Fy eZ Cfpotcll(Ore 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDIZED HOUSE PARTS 


a. and b. 
8 | c. 


b. Each large city has a prefix 
which applies only to banks in 
that city. 10 is the prefix for Buffalo, 
New York. 
c. The paper money would be 
a ten, a five, a two, and a one. 
a. Delayed posting allows the 
bookkeeper to post all items at 
one run, and this makes it possible 
to post many more accounts. 
a. Warehouse receipts are al- 
ways good collateral, if they 
are for readily-salable products. 
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ST. LOUIS 
... The “Central City” 


For ninety years, in the strategic, central 
location of St. Louis,Mercantile-Commerce 
has played a major part in the economic 
and financial development of this city and 
the surrounding trade territory. 


Today, in the gateway city to the great 
Southwest, this bank is known throughout 
America for its facilities, experience and 
services to banks and bankers, business 
firms and individuals. Why not investigate 
all the advantages of an account with 
Mercantile-Commerce in this important 


‘central city”? 


While a recapped tire might be 
readily-salable, it would not be 
worth enough to bother with as 
loan collateral. 


in} @ 


c. The coins would be a silver 
dollar, a fifty cent piece, a 
quarter, and a dime. 


c. Information regarding the 

value of assets of a borrower is 
always found in the credit file, if 
the bank has it, or at any rate that’s 
where it should be. 
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b. and c. A cash item is one 
for which a bank will give im- 
meédiate credit. 


i <- 


b. The headquarters of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association 

is in the Continental Illinois Bank 

Building, Chicago. 

c. Air mail is five cents per 
ounce to or from any point in 


the United States, its territories 
and its possessions. 


i) «. 


The American Individual 
Enterprise System 


Prepared by the Economic Prin- 
ciples Commission of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, two 
volumes, price $10.00, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Some of the questions answered 
in these books are the following: 

1. What is the nature, with the 
underlying philosophy, of the 
American economic system? How 
has it evolved during the 160 years 
of our nation’s history? 

2. What types of business organ- 
ization have been developed, and 
why? 

3. What changes in employment 
relations have occurred, and what 
principles and practices in this re- 
lationship fit present conditions? 

4. How have changes in agri- 
culture affected its present situation 
and prospects? 

5. What are the relations of sav- 
ings, capital, money, and credit to 
our economic life? 

6. What are the roles of prices 
and profit in the enterprise system? 

7. How have changes in trans- 
portation affected our economic life, 
and what regulation is necessary? 

8. Competition and monopoly— 
what do they mean, and what pur- 
poses do they serve? 

9. Our marketing system—what 
are its nature, scope, and problems? 

10. What are the purposes and 
limits of government economic reg- 
ulation in a free society? 

11. What have been the achieve- 
ments of the American economic 
system? 

12. What is industry’s program 
for America’s future? 


This Bank Has Employees 
Sign For Payroll Checks 


The Second National Bank of 
Houston, Texas follows the plan of 
having all employees sign for their 
payroll checks. The reason for this 
and the benefits are described by 
Herbert Rowe, vice president and 
comptroller as follows: 

First, for the protection of the 
bank. An example of what can hap- 
pen when records are not complete 
occurred in a bank several years 
ago. Several employees who had left 
the bank got together with an un- 
scrupulous lawyer and decided to 
see if they could extract some mon- 
ey unfairly from their former em- 
ployer. Knowing a bank’s vulnera- 
bility to unfavorable publicity, no 
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matter how unjust, this lawyer 
claimed that his clients had not re- 
ceived all that was coming to them 
from the bank. 

The bank, which had only its own 
records to show what had been due 
and paid to these employees and no 
employee signatures, was faced with 
the prospect of either going to court 
to prove its case, or settling at the 
employees’ option sans a fanfare of 
publicity. It chose the latter course, 
but learned a lesson in payroll 
bookkeeping. 

While protection of the bank is 
the most compelling reason for this 
procedure, protection of the em- 
ployee himself is more important. 
Recent government regulations re- 
quire that the employee sign for his 
pay to insure that he sees his gross 
earnings, deductions, and his net 
carry home. 

Of course, the method we use is 
not the only oné possible in com- 
pliance with above rules. Many 
companies put all of these figures 
on the check stub, instead of re- 
quiring the employee to sign a pay- 
roll sheet. 

However, because of the peculiar 
nature of a bank... the checks are 
cashed within it and pass through 
the hands of many of its employees 

. . the method used, though per- 
haps taking a little time, is more 
confidential. Where only the face 
amount of the check is shown, it is 
impossible to determine the salary 
scale of the payee merely by look- 
ing at the check, because the various 
deductions—from social security to 
income tax and war bonds—are not 
shown. 


This Banker Bought A 
Washing Machine And 
Found A Loan 


An Illinois merchant who sold 
washing machines, electric refriger- 
ators, coal stokers, and so on, made 
a profitable arrangement with a 
local man who had extra money to 
lend. The dealer paid him a satis- 
factory interest, and then used these 
funds to carry his own customers’ 
notes. 

By energetic efforts, he was able 
to sell more equipment on the in- 
stallment plan than this available 
financing would take care of. He 
had almost decided that it would be 
necessary to make use of a finance 
company with its higher rate, when 
one of the bankers came into his 
store and inquired regarding the 
purchase of a washing machine. 

In the course of the conversation, 
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the dealer told of his arrangement 
for financing customers. He men- 
tioned that his business was getting 
so large that the amount of funds 
available was not sufficient, The 
banker looked over his method of 
keeping records and his list of cus- 
tomers. 

“I think the bank would be glad 
to lend you the money for this pur- 
pose,” he said, “if you will pay the 
money back to the bank with your 
monthly collections, minus an 
agreed amount of operating expense 
for yourself.” 





The arrangement resulted in fre- - 
quent loans which promptly liqui- 
dated. In time, the plan was worked 
out so that a note came due twice 
each month. Each note was paid 
promptly when due, and this made 
a rapid loan turnover. Each note, 
however, was sufficiently large to 
make it well worth while without 
too much bookkeeping. 

This gave the bank a nice line of 
quickly turning loans which were 
being constantly paid off. It made 
additional profit for both the bank 
and the merchant. 





Is YOUR bank in these vacation plans? 





Vacation time is not far away. Many of your clients are plan- 
ning right now when... where... how...to go. Soon you may 
learn through the local paper what these plans are. Or, words 


dropped by customers in your bank may advise you. 


This is where your bank comes into their vacation plans. Well-placed 
American Express Travelers Cheque counter cards and literature will 
remind these people that American Express Travelers Cheques are de- 
pendable, spendable anywhere... safer than ready cash, from theft or 
loss. These sales aids tie right in with American Express Travelers 
Cheques advertising that has been appearing in your local paper and in 
national magazines your customers read year after year. This advertising 
will help make your bank’s selling job easier. 

To help your bank tie in more completely with this year’s rich vaca- 
tion market for American Express Travelers Cheques—newspaper mats 
are made available for your bank’s local advertising. Just write Mr. 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.—for folder illustrating these mats, or for any 


further information you may need. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 

























THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report 1946 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


In 1946 the operating revenues of the Company 
$56,388,502 less than in 1945. Operating expenses were $275,212,290, or 
$21,449,257 less than in 1945; however, included in the 1945 figures was 
$18,571,715 representing balance of cost of war emergency facilities un- 
amortized when the emergency period was terminated by Presidential 
Proclamation, September 29, 1945, which distorts the comparison. Taxes in 
1946 show a net credit of $338,529, a decrease of $20,412,784. This is due 
entirely to a tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 claimed by the Company 
under the provisions of the law which permits the carrying back of the 
1946 operating loss and recomputation of income and excess profits taxes 
of prior years. 


were $304,984,716, or 


The revenues, expenses and net earnings for 1946 were: 


REVENUES: 


Year 
1946 


Compared 
With 1945 








From transportation of freight, pas 





SENVETS, MAI], EXPTESS, CLC. .ccceoeerserneeneenen $304,984,716 D $56,388,502 
From other sources—interest, dividends, 
Aen ea ne a eT Oe eee 9.393.098 D 397,790 












Total 








$311,377,814 $56,786,292 


EXPENSES: 












Pavrolls, fuel, material, ete. $275,212,290 D $21,449,257 
NR cacti bana ee! 338,529 D 20,412,784 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents..... x 4999.158 0 _ 3s 
: $279,472,913 D $45,247,864 

All other—interest on debt, rents, etc....... 27,343,972 D 197,956 
ee Giiicsiashosacietataiietncadclediiealal $306,816,885 D $45.445,820 

Bk ee ae nmunsnennee 4,560,929 D $11,340,472 











As a result of legislation, known as the “Crosser Bill,” enacted by the 79th 
Congress, payroll taxes, are considerably increased, effective January 1, 1947, 
and it is estimated that this increase will add to the Company's costs more 
than $4,000,000 annually. 


The increase in costs of the Company by reason of higher wages, added 
payroll taxes and higher advanced prices of fuel and material, compared 
with January 1, 1946, is estimated at $44,000,000 annually. To partially 
offset the additional costs, the railroads in April, 1946, made application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase in freight rates averag 
ing about 19%, to be effective on short notice and in advance of hearing 
and final disposition of the petition. This was not granted, but permission 
was given to restore, effective July 1, 1946, the emergency freight rates and 
other charges authorized March 2, 1942, which had been under suspension 
since July 1, 1944, with certain modest additions. 









This interim increase approximated only 7%. Following further hearings, 
the Commission authorized a permanent increase in freight rates and charges, 
effective January 1, 1947, estimated to add about 17.7% to the freight 
revenues of the Company in 1947. . 


Over the last 15 years, the rate of return of the Company has averaged 
only 3.62%. In 1946, even with the. tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 
included, the rate of return was only 2.85%; excluding the tax carry-back 
credit, the figure would be less than 1%. Money invested in other public 
utilities and general lines of business has been earning about 2% times as 
much as that invested in railroads. Railroads need rates which will permit 
them to earn a return of not less than 6%. 













Such fair return will sustain 
railroad credit and attract the investments of the public in railroad securities 
which are necessary to modernize facilities and provide better service, all in 
the best interests of patrons, employees and investors alike. 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued 
loyalty and assistance of stockholders, 
officers and employees. 


patrons, Governmental agencies, 


R. B. White, President 
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Stop Payments Discarded 
Every Four Months 


Stop payments are a considerable 
problem in our operations and ma- 
terially slow down our posting. A 
few years ago, the problem was 
much worse than at present. 


I should say that it was about 
1940 when we instituted a stop- 
payment plan under the provisions 
of which all stop payments are dis- 
carded at the end of 120 days if not 
renewed. The Missouri law requires 
90 days, but we concluded that, 
while we say 90 days in our forms 
and literature, we would actually 
hold them for 120 days. It is our 
feeling that, after that length of 
time, the check would undoubtedly 
be referred to a supervisor because 
of stale date. 


At the time a stop payment order 
is taken, we use a fanfold form, one 
copy of which goes to the customer, 
indicating the acceptance of the stop 
payment order; one copy goes to 
the bookkeeper, one to the tellers, 
one into a 90-day tickler file, and 
one is retained to be sent out as a 
notice that the stop payment will 
expire if not renewed. 


To implement the effectiveness of 
the stop payment, we use a jacket 
form which fits over the ledger 
sheet, on the face of which all stop 
payments and special instructions 
are entered, making it impossible 
for the bookkeeper to pay or post an 
item against an account, if there is 
a stop payment, without first re- 
moving this jacket.—Leslie K. Cur- 
ry, vice president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bankers Monthly Portfolios 
A Refresher Course 


Your “Loans” portfolio was of 
particular value to me as a quick 
refresher course in the many de- 
velopments that have taken place 
in small loans by commercial banks 
during my four years in the serv- 
ice. The “Service Charges’ port- 
folio reflects in very usable form 
the many arguments within the 
banking fraternity on this subject 
with which I was also glad to catch 
up. 

The portfolios have been sent to 
you by parcel post and we would 
like to express our thanks for their 
use.—William D. F. Morrisson, 
Rhode Island Hospital National 
Bank of Providence, 162 Main 


Street, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Adaptability An Important 
Characteristic For Borrowers 


Adaptability may be defined as 
the ability to co-operate with the 
inevitable. Change is inevitable in 
all things and it applies particularly 
to the rules and conditions under 
which the game of business is 
played by business management. 

The American system of free, un- 
bridled, competitive enterprise has 
gradually given away to a new 
quasi-competitive economy under 
which the policies of business man- 


The Ten-Thousand Club 
Grows 


The National City Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, started a 
10,000 Club among its I.B.M. 
machine operators some time 
ago. The club now has nine 
members. Each member must 
handle 10,000 or more items in 
one day in order.to be eligible 
for the club. Naturally, the ex- 
istence of the club and the 
talk about it among the em- 
ployees has increased the 
efforts of all operators to be- 
come eligible for this honor. 


agement are channeled by Govern- 
mental controls and restrictions on 
one hand and by the growing influ- 
ence of labor on the other. 

Heavy taxation, burdensome reg- 
ulations and report requirements, 
the necessity of recognizing and 
compromising with the power and 
demands of labor, all call for the 
quality of adaptability in the tem- 
peranrents of management if busi- 
ness units are to continue to func- 
tion smoothly and prosperously. 

The question of equities in such 
cases is not one for the credit 
grantor to decide; his task is to con- 
sider how the lack of adaptability 
on the part of business managemertt 
is likely to affect the safety of the 
credit he is called upon to extend. 

Another phase of executive 
adaptability is evidenced by the 
ability of management to mingle 
constructively with competitors and 
to fit into trade association activi- 
ties. Interest and participation in 
these activities may generally be 
regarded as a token of alert busi- 
ness leadership. 

Business management is by no 
means a static thing and its change- 
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More Telephone Service 
for more people 


From the 1946 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


1 IN NO YEAR since the telephone was invented 
was there such a remarkable increase in the 
amount of telephone service furnished to the 
American people as in 1946. The net gain in the 
number of Bell telephones was 3,264,000, or more 
than twice the gain for any previous year. Additional 
telephones were installed at a rate averaging 
more than 25 a minute every working day. 


2 Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 
determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 
It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


Most of those who were waiting for Bell telephone 
service at the start of 1946 had been cared 
for by the year’s end. In addition, the System 
was able to take care of more than 70 per cent 
of all new applications received. Yet the total 
number of new requests for service was so great 
(there were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 


two million people waiting for service, 


We are working hard to remedy this 
situation and also to reach the 
point where all calls can be handled 
with pre-war speed or better—in short, 
to give every customer the kind of 
service he wants’ when and as he 
wants it. With experience at hand 
in abundance, and with new tools 
and techniques, the Bell System 
looks forward to steadily 
increasing achievement in 
service to the American people. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 












ful tendencies should be under con- 
stant surveillance. Abrupt changes 
in key personnel, the possibility of 
the transfer of the balance of voting 
power through change in stock con- 
trol, penalty provisions in security 
indentures, and the adequacy of ex- 
ecutive understudies should be con- 
sidered for possible effect on the 
continuity and competence of man- 
agerial control. 

In some instances, the mainte- 
nance of adequate life insurance in 


favor of the business and one or 
more of the dominating personali- 
ties is the only way a bank creditor 
can be assured of protection against 
the potential weakening of manage- 
ment through death. In such cases 
life insurance not only partially 
compensates for lost capacities but 
also tends to ease the business over 
the immediate shock of the neces- 
sary adjustment period.—The Cred- 
it Department—published by Rob- 
ert Morris Associates. 
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Never A Loss On Calf Loans 


We usually finance about one dozen 4-H Club 
calves per year. We have never had a loss or a 
delinquency on these loans, largely due to the 
excellent quality of our High School Vocational 
Agricultural Department and County Agent's 
Office which supervise these projects. The 
calves usually sell for $100 which is the price 
fixed by the County Agent and his committee. 
We lend the full $100 and the boys repay in 
twelve monthly payments. 

As you would expect from the cow capital of 
the country, we have an exceptional County 
Agent and Vocational Agricultural Department. 
In addition to this program for getting the 
young farm boys started with purebred cattle, 
we maintain one of the largest co-operative 
Cow Testing Associations and also a very large 





Artificial Insemination Ring. The banking re- 
quirements of these various activities are pro- 
vided here.—Car] Taylor, president Waukesha 
State Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 





Correspondent Banking 
Benefits All Communities 


Correspondent banking, by which 
banks voluntarily work together, 
has been in existence in this coun- 
try for over 100 years. From simple 
beginnings it has grown in strength 
and scope until today it is regarded 
as the most distinctive feature—the 
very heartbeat—of the American 
system of banking. 

In the early days of American 
banking, the correspondent rela- 
tionship originated with the need 
of small banks for safe depositories, 


domestic exchange, and note re- 
demption facilities. 

Later, the city banks began to ex- 
tend seasonal credit to the smaller 
banks against a pledge of notes, 
generally for the purpose of finan- 
cing the movement of agricultural 
crops. 

Still later, when the check largely 
displaced currency as a medium of 
exchange, the function of check 
clearance was added to the expand- 
ing list of services which made up 
correspondent banking. 

Correspondent banking has with- 
stood every change in its status and 





Check the amount of your insurance against the present 
cost of reproducing your property. Construction costs are 
increasing and there is danger that you are underinsured. 
It costs less to transfer your risk to an insurance company 
than it does to assume the burden of a loss. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


The Central Srates Fire Ins. Cn. 


Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 
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threat to its existence, and down 
through the years has been continu- 
ally strengthened and expanded. 
Today, the functions of a city cor- 
respondent are almost as broad as 
commercial banking itself. In other 
words, the small country bank with 
the aid of its city correspondent can 
render to its customers practically 
every type of banking service.— 
W. A. McDonnell, executive vice 
president, First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Banks Urged To Study 
Savings Bond Regulations 


The Treasury Department reports 
that contrary to regulations many 
United States savings bonds are be- 
ing received from banks for reim- 
bursement with the following de- 
ficiencies: 

1. Do not have signatures on the 
back; 

2. Do not carry the authorized 
“PAID” stamp; 

3. Are less than 60 days old; 

4. Have been paid to benefici- 
aries. ; 

Treasury officials indicate that it 
is their policy, in cases of loss, to 
review each case individually and 
to ask for reimbursement only in 
cases where paying agents do not 
furnish evidence that they had used 
reasonable care and diligence in 
cashing bonds. 

Hereafter when bonds are dis- 
covered that have been erroneously 
paid, the Treasury Department will 
notify paying agents directly of such 
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fact. As soon as it is possible to in- 
augurate the procedure it will en- 
close photostatic copies of both the 
face and back of such bonds. Such 
notice is not a claim for reimburse- 
ment but rather an advice given 
to the bank for its own protection: 

All persons concerned with bond 
cashing in banks are urged to re- 
read and study the regulations. 
Treasury Department Circular No. 
750, revised June 30, 1945; and 
Treasury Department Circular No. 
751, revised June 30, 1945, may be 
obtained from the Federal Reserve 
Bank in each district. 


Historical Directory Of The 
Banks Of The State 
Of New York 


Compiled by William H. Dillistin, 
published by New York State Bank- 
ers Association, edited by New 
York State Bankers Association, 33 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

This book is made up largely of a 
list of all the banks that ever ex- 
isted in the State of New York, 
together with the various changes 
they have gone through. If they 
have absorbed other banks those 
banks are listed. If a bank was ab- 
sorbed by another bank it is listed 
both under the bank which now 
contains it and also under its past 
name. In other words, all the names 
of banks which have existed at any 
time in the State of New York are 
listed alphabetically and their case 
history told insofar as: the date 
founded and the date of changing 
by being absorbed by another bank, 
or by absorbing some other bank. 

No figures as to size or the names 
of officers are included. The book 
was compiled by William H. Dillis- 
tin of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and these introductions 
give a general idea of the early de- 
velopment of banking in that state. 


Practical Obsolescence 


A machine is obsolete when it 
has ceased to do its work as eco- 
nomically as this can be done by a 
newer machine. 

More than a third of the metal 
working machines in U. S. factories 
in operation today are more than 
ten years old. A depreciation sched- 
ule of eight to ten years is suggested 
to replace the present twenty-year 
practice.—Col. Harry A. Toulmin, 
Jr., president, The Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Company, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 
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witH Mopern MACHINES 


Our more abundant way of life is largely 
due to the more economical production 
of our basic industry—farm ———S pro- 
viding food, fibre, and oils to feed a hun; 

world and to supply the raw mnenale 
for an ever-increasing number of indus- 
trial products. Farmers, realizing the in- 
creasing importance of economical pro- 
duction, are using Modern Methods to 


a and to retain the fertility of the 


soil and thereby to increase production 
and farm income. 
The MM trademark is recognized by 


=< farmers everywhere as _ the 

symbol of quality. MM Mopern 
MACHINEs have established a reputation 
for economy, dependability, and out- 


standing performance. This is particu- 


larly true of MM Harvestors. 

Your friendly MM dealer has the com- 
plete facts on MM Machinery, -. 
and Power Units for farm use. See h 
the next time you are in town. MM 
equipment is worth waiting for! 










MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


INNEAPOL 





Rochester (N.Y.) Trust Co. 






Banking Business Should Be Agreeable 
And Pleasant 


There’s nothing inherent in this business of ours that needs 
to make it austere or formal. I see no reason why doing busi- 
ness in a bank shouldn't be as agreeable and pleasant as 
business at the corner cigar store or grocery. 

Friendship for a business doesn’t just happen—it must be 
created and constantly cultivated. The attractiveness of your 
business home and the friendly attitude of your business family 
are basic factors in building your public relations into a valu- 
able asset.—Swayne P. Goodenough, vice president, Lincoln 


















Because the Rand M‘Nally Bankers Directory 
is, to quote a typical subscriber, “one of the most 
essential books we have...indispensable to the profit- 
able operation of a bank,” it is a regular “fixture” in 
the office of practically every bank executive in the 
country. 

Advertising in the Directory, whether display or 
listing, is seen because the Directory is used. 


Write Jor Blue Book” advertising rates 


Rand MNally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Rand M¢Nally Building 
536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 5 
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Investment Program For A 
Ten Million Dollar Bank - 


Of course, each institution must 
have its own investment program, 
depending upon its percentage of 
demand and time deposits, its loan 
volume, and other features. 

Our time deposits are approxi- 
mately $5,400,000. Demand deposits 
are approximately $3,800,000. In 
our Government bond account of 
$7,000,000, $1,000,000 is in 7%’s and 
1%4’s of two-year maturity. Our 
loan volume is now increased to 
$768,000, shows activity continu- 
ously, and looks as though this 
phase of investment will continue 
to grow. 

We have a present volume of 
around $600,000 in municipal bonds 
for taxable deduction of income 
which is sufficient to keep us out of 
the 53% Federal income tax brack- 
et. Being members of the Federal 
Reserve System, we keep about 
$1,200,000 in cash reserves. 

The balance of the Government 
account is invested in 7-, 8-, and 10- 
year maturities with the exception 
of $387,000 at par which is invested 
in long term 2%%’s. Our investment 
policy, outside of the loan account, 
is confined strictly to Government 
bonds and high-grade municipals 
within the ten-year maturity range. 
—W. A. Koch, vice president and 
cashier, Citizens State Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 


Money And Banking 


By Raymond P. Kent, Ph. D., As- 
sociate Professor of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, 700 pages, 
cloth bound, published by Rinehart 
& Company, Inc. New York City. $5. 

This is a college textbook. In the 
preface, the author says, “I have 
tried to maintain a reasonable bal- 
ance between the discussion of mon- 
etary and banking theory, on the 
one hand, and the description of the 
organization and operations of the 
various kinds of banking institu- 
tions, on the other. 


OUR BANK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Yo w Under Cscthindlion 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Mr. J. F. Wanberg, President 
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MuniGrebentiAcs 


were described quite fully in a 
NEWS ITEM 
on Page 143 of the MARCH ISSUE of 


MONTHLY 


Your GOOD Customers (they deserve help) 
will gladly pay 75¢ (a profitable income producer) 
every six months (a lucrative repeat business) 
to aid your fellow banker (immediate recognition) 
and 
to save their own faces (embarrassment avoided) 
SOLD BY OTHER BANKS—THEY AID YOU.. 





IT’S A CONTINUOUS CYCLE. 
MINIGREDENTIALS 


WAYNESBORO, 





“Especially, have I attempted to 
emphasize the far-reaching effects 
which are involved in the establish- 
ment of particular monetary stand- 
ards, the profound significance of 
the role of the commercial banks 
as our chief money creating institu- 
tions, the power and responsibility 
of the federal reserve authorities to 
control the volume of money in 
circulation, and the important bear- 
ing of the fiscal operations of the 
federal government upon monetary 
and banking developments.” 

Under the heading of “Commer- 
cial Bank Operations,” the author 
discusses commercial bank state- 
ments, commercial bank transac- 
tions, primary reserves, the expan- 
sion of demand deposits, loans and 
discounts, secondary reserves and 
the money market, commercial 
bank investments, and history of 
commercial banking in the United 
States. 


Other main topics in the book 
are: Money, Commercial banking 
structure, Central banking in the 
United States, The value of money, 
Monetary policy, International pay- 
ment, and Miscellaneous banking 
institutions. 


We invite your inquiry on our 
full list of completed banks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





A Financial And Economic 
Survey Of The Meat 
Packing Industry 


By W. E. Hoadley, Jr., E. Baugh- 
man, W. P. Mors; published by the 
Federal-Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

This is a credit study of the meat 
packing industry, which will be of 
specific benefit to credit officers, in- 
vestment officers, and trust officers 
of banks everywhere. It is one of a 
series of studies being made by the 
Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve of Chicago and copies 
are available to those who write for 
them. It is a paper covered report 
of 48 pages and includes maps and 
tables. 


Single-posting is usually per- 
formed in conjunction with photo- 
graphic equipment, and the follow- 
ing savings are claimed through its 
use: 

33 1/3%—in labor 

40% —in bookkeeping ma- 

chines 


50% —in stationery 


A. A. HENKEL & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Bank Designers and Sngincers 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Chicage 4 














Disiliis Swedish-Made 


Calculator Now Available 


Again available from Sweden is 
the Original-Odhner calculating 
machine which dates back to 1874. 
This compact machine which weighs 
but 12 pounds takes but little desk 
space and performs all needed cal- 
culation from the simplest to the 
most complicated. 

Application of short-cuts, simul- 
taneous multiplications and divi- 
sions, the use of reciprocals and 
complements are features of the 
Original-Odhner which can easily 
be applied by following the instruc- 
tion manual. 

One exclusive feature claimed by 
this calculator is the back transfer 
device which, by simply pressing a 
key, automatically transfers the re- 
sult from the previous operation to 
the setting board, thus speeding 


calculations where a series of mul- 
tiplications and divisions are in- 
volved. 

The machines are sturdily built, 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


1. Accounting Forms 29. Coin Counting and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 
2. Accounting Machines Machines 57. Pay Roll Envelopes 
3. Addressing Machines 30. Coin Envelopes 58. Personalized Checks 
4. Architects and Builders 31. Coin Sorting and Counting 59. Personal Loan Advertising 
5. Bandit Resisting Enclosures Machines 60. Personal Loan Collection 
and Alarm Systems 32. Coin and Currency Trays Envelopes 
6. Bank Building Fixtures 33. Coin Wrappers 61. Personal Loan Systems 
7. Bank Directories 34. Coupon Books 62. Photographic Bank Systems 
8. Banking by Mail Envelopes 35. Currency Straps 63. Proof Machines 
9. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 36. Dating Machines and Stamps 64. Rubber Stamps 
Ledger 37. Deposit Ticket Files 65. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proot 
10. Bronze and Brass Signs 38. Desk Pen Sets 66. Safe Deposit Boxes 
11. Calculating Machines 39. Duplicators 67. Safe Deposit Records 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office 40. Expanding Filing Envelopes 68. Safety Paper Suppliers 
13. Changeable Signs 41. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 69. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
14. Checks 42. Filing Cabinets 70. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
15. Check Book Covers 43. Forms, One-Time Carbon 71. Seals, Coin Bag 
16. Check Cancelling Pertorators 44. Forms, Continuous i 
72. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
17. Check Endorsers 45. Inter-Office Communicating 73 stamp Affixer 
18. Check Files Systems ‘ —e 
19. Check Protectors 46. Interest Tables 74. Storage Files 
20. Check Signers 47. Lamps 75. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
21. Check Sorters 48. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 76. Time-Stamps 
22. Check Sorting Trays 49. Maps 77. Travelers Checks 
23. Checking Account Systems 50. Metered Mail Systems 78. Typewriters 
24. Christmas Saviags 51. Money Orders 79. Typewriter Stands 
25. Coin Bags 52. Name Plates and Desk Signs 80. Vaults 
26. Coin Boxes 53. Night Depositories 81. Vault Equipment 
27. Coin Changers 54. Night Depository Bags 82. Visible Records 
28. Coin Counting Machines 55. Pass Books 83. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Il. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items eireled above. 











and with proper care will operate 
for years without requiring more 
than a periodical cleaning, which 
can be easily done by any local re- 
pair shop. The importer maintains 
a repair shop and all replacement 
parts. Shipments made from stock. 
For further information address 
Ivan Sorvall, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Customer And Bank Served 
By Handy Check Protector 


Banks might well be interested in 
learning more about a recent prod- 
uct of the Reid Manufacturing Co., 
known as Chek-Protek, an attrac- 
tive little device for perforating 
checks. 





Designed to prevent erasures, fill- 
ins and alterations, the pocket-sized 
Chek-Protek is featherweight, easy 
to carry and an excellent item for 
token gift or institutional promo- 
tion purposes. 

A highly polished aluminum bar- 
rel plus a small case-hardened steel 
roller which fits into one end of that 
barrel go to make up the product. 

Operation is equally simple. The 
check or paper to be perforated is 
laid over a blotter or similar cush- 
ioning material, the Chek-Protek is 


WE ARE NOW IN A POSITION TO ACCEPT A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
CAPACITY OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
IN YOUR NEW BUILDING OR MODERNIZA- 
TION PROGRAM OR WILL ACT IN A CON- 
SULTING CAPACITY. 

Over Twenty Years Experience 
BANKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
Four Licensed Architects 
120 CLYDE AVE., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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rolled over the written amounts and 
the job is completed in a jiffy. 

Both customer and bank profit 
from the use of this little item which 
discourages check tampering and 
prevents the loss of valuable em- 
ployee time. 

Write to the Reid Manufacturing 
Co., 652 North Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, California, for further 
detail on this useful check protector. 


Commercial Controls Corp. 
Introduces New Plan-Board 


A new USPM Mailroom Plan- 
Board, developed by Commercial 
Controls Corp., enables representa- 
tives of the Corporation to prepare 
on the spot plans to speed up and 
smooth out all mail handling opera- 
tions. 

With the aid of the new board, 
mailroom specialists can show bank 
and. office executives exactly how 
their problems can be solved and 
new work routines and systems es- 
tablished. No longer does it become 
necessary to fill countless pieces of 
scrap paper with seemingly endless 
scratchings in an attempt to visua- 
lize proposed changes. 

The Plan-Board, together with all 
the material needed for laying out 
a complete mailroom, is enclosed in 
a leather-covered carrying case. 
When opened the cover folds back 
to form an easel for the Plan-Board; 
or it may be turned under so that 
the board will lie flat on a table or 
desk. ‘ 

A lithographed floor plan, scaled 
one-half inch to the foot, fits over 
the working surface of the board. 
Plastic block models of USPM Me- 
tered Mail Machines and Equipment 
are made to the same scale. These 
have metal pins so that they may be 
arranged in a fixed position on the 





SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue w Dept. BM. 


| Me.BARRETT J 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. | 
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plan. Cabinet and table models have 
holes in the top surface which will 
accept pins on machine and scale 
models. Thus such equipment may 
be shown in correct position on the 
bases. 


Business Forms Displayed 


Uarco Incorporated, manufactur- 
er of business forms, has just pub- 
lished a brochure, displaying the 
various uses of continuous forms 
with tabulating machine equipment, 
particularly for invoice combina- 
tions, payroll applications, cost con- 
trol, purchasing control and per- 
sonnel records. 

For a free copy of the brochure, 
write to the Systems Department, 
Uarco Incorporated, 5000 South 
California Avenue, Chicago 32, Illi- 
nois, and request “For Faster Better 
Tabulator Operations.” 


New “Crash Bags” For Air 
Transport Of Transit Letters 


An unusual safety factor in the 
form of a specially constructed 
“crash bag” has been introduced for 
transporting checks by air. The bag, 
developed for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, is fireproof and 
crash-proof. It weighs only seven 
pounds and holds up to 45 pounds 
of checks. 

The New York FRB “crash bags” 
now are being used exclusively for 
air freight shipments of checks be- 
tween New York and other Reserve 
banks. 

They combine the use of asbestos, 
canvas, fibre-glass and artificial 
rubber. Taking the bag by layers, 
there is the outer cover of heavy 
canvas, then a fire-resistant asbes- 
tos container, next a layer of fibre- 
glass wool and finally, an asbestos 
lining. 

Bags of this type have been tossed 
into furnaces at 2,300 degrees and 
have been dropped, filled with pa- 
per, from altitudes of 2,000 feet. 
In neither case were the contents 





RUSH 


F Y8RGLASS 


FRASER 


Rush-FybRglass-Eraser 
speeds up and cheers up 
office routine! So handy, so 
easy to use, it puts an end to 
awkward fumbling. Rush- 
Eraser really fits the hand! 
And the FybRglass Refill helps 


speed erasures by brushing away 
errors with only a feather touch. 


No shield is required to protect 
carbon copies... The residue 
does not Gum Up the typewriter! 
Smiling typists will give you 
neater letters and duplicator 
copies —faster—after you 
have supplied them with 
Rush-FybRglass-Erasers. 


RUSH-ERASER 50¢ 


Package of 2 long-lasting 
Refills 25¢ 
User-satisfaction guaranteed, or the pur- 

chase price will be refunded. 

Buy from your stationer, or send 
us his name with your order. 
(Syracuse address: 106 S.State St.) 


Reloads in 15 seconds 
with FybRglass Refills. 


THE ERASER CO., INC. 
Syracuse 2, N.Y 











HIGH QUALITY PAPERS 





Now and then King Cotton visits the | 
best fine paper mills. He likes to come to 
PARSONS to see how well we treat the 
new cotton fiber that goes into PARSONS 
papers. He’s happy here because he always 
finds that our careful processing of modern 


record papers is worthy of the high quality | 


cotton fiber. 


Given the chance, King Cotton will 
watch over your records and your docu- 


KING COTTON KNOWS | 


bag” 


even singed or damaged in any way. 

Since the process of replacing 
| checks lost or destroyed in transit 
is a long-drawn-out and costly one, 
and one that is most burdensome to 
the banks and their customers who 
| are involved, the value of the “crash 


is readily apparent. 


| Confidential Information 
| Given In Writing 


We have had in use within the 
bank for the past ten years or so 
one TelAutograph operated between 


| our statement cage and our book- 


keepers. 
We find this very advantageous 


| and workable as there are many 


times when a customer inquires és 
to his balance, whether or not a 


| certain check is paid or attempts to 


| Statement cage is on the ground | 


ments so they’ll do best the job you want | 


them to do. To be as useful as paper can 
be in business, ledger papers and index 


cards should be made with cotton fiber, as | 


are all PARSONS papers. 
The most useful records are on cotton 


| paper from information furnished | 


fiber paper, with its brisk, clean, smooth | 


finish and its superior writing and erasing 
qualities. 


All records kept on cards or | 


sheets will be safer for longer, and have | 


greater legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER, made in white, buff | 


and blue entirely of the best cotton and linen 
fibers. 

PARSONS LINEN LEDGER, 100% cotton fibers 
in white and buff. 

PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL, 100% 
in white and five colors, 

DEFENDUM LEDGER, 75% 
white and three colors, 

MERCANTILE RECORD, 75% cotton fibers in 
white, buff and blue. 

MECHANO FORM LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers 
in white and six colors. 

MECHANO FORM INDEX, 50% cotton fibers in 
white and six colors. 


cotton fibers in 


cotton fibers | 





DURABLE LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers in white | 


and bu 


CREST LE DGER, 25% cotton fibers in white and | ~ 3 
|. tion by this concern. 


six colors. 

So if you want to avoid the problems of 
dog-eared, illegible records, remember King 
Cotton, and that it pays to pick Parsons. 





Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© ppc, 1947 
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| Ready presentation of 


verify a deposit, and we find the use | 


of the TelAutograph silent and ac- 
curate for this type of request. Our 


floor while our bookkeepers are 
several floors above the main bank- 
ing room. 

We try not to divulge any infor- 
mation concerning our customers’ 
accounts that could be overheard 
by somebody in the lobby. The Tel- 


Autograph helps us in this way. | 


When furnishing balances to our 
customers or any other information 
that can be written quickly, we 
write the information on a slip of 


by the TelAutograph.—Ernest J. C. 


Doll, vice president and cashier, The | 
Florida National Bank and Trust | 


Co., Miami, Florida. 


| Tested Labels Featured 
In New Ever Ready Catalog | 


A new approach to label adver- | 


BMEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


tising is featured in “Tools of Busi- 
ness,” the first full-size label cata- 
log issued by Ever Ready Label 
Corp., of New York, since pre-war 
days. A wide range of “Tested-by- 
Experience” label designs for pack- 


aging, advertising and other uses | 


culminates 32 years of specializa- 


The catalog is especially designed | 
for use by the prospective label | 


buyer with limited knowledge of 


label production, design, paper and | 


costs. It successfully combines a 


scientific method of simplified label | 


buying, with the traditional Ever 
“Tools. of 
Business” as a source for ideas. 

Copies may be obtained by a re- 
quest direct to Ever Ready Label 
Corporation, 141 East 25th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 











Whe 
* OFFICIAL” 
POCKET SEAL 





THREE SIZES 
OF x 
1%, | 
Susiemveill 


e 


does the work of seals 
| five times its weight 


Buy it from your 


marking device 


dealer or stationer. 


30 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
, Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 












for All Coin Machines 
Tubular and 
Cartridge Containers 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘co 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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Hinges, Not Bars Extend 
New Vertical Desk File 


Among the many interesting 
types of desk files available at pres- 
ent is a new hinged vertical file re- 
cently marketed by Franklin Metal 
Products Co., Chicago, manufactur- 
ers and distributors of office furni- 
ture, equipment and supplies. 

Hinged sections rather than bars 
extend the vertical file which is 
constructed of 22 gauge steel. Each 
section measures 8% inches high, 
14% inches wide and 11% inches 
deep and is locked in place by 
hinges at its base. 

Rubber grommets with which the 
file is equipped serve both to protect 
desk surfaces and to act as label 
holders for idenfifying sections. 
Files are available in office green, 
walnut and grey baked enamel] fin- 
ish. 

Additional information about this 
practical desk file may be obtained 
from Franklin Metal Products Co., 
2127 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 


Sorting And Filing Improved 


Many banks are using sorters, 
mostly for the individual bookkeep- 
ers rather than centralizing the 
function. Normally it is better to 
have a bookkeeper do his own sort- 
ing, for he should know the book, 
and will be more conscientious, in- 
asmuch as he posts the items. 

Filing is better left to cheaper 
help, permitting the bookkeeper to 
handle more posting. Filing in the 
larger banks is usually done by file 
clerks or apprentices. 

Signature Paying is about half 
bookkeepers and half not. Wartime 
pressure and “Pay As You Go Ac- 
counts” have shown that bookkeep- 
ers can handle more accounts than 
previously considered normal. With 
turnover tending to settle down, 
the trend should be toward having 
the bookkeepers assume full re- 
sponsibility —R. M. Long, assistant 
comptroller, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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SERVICE 


If we give good service we sell 
more banks. If we sell more 
banks we sell more checks. If we 
sell more checks we make more 
profit. If we make more profit 
we give more value. If we give 
more value we serve more banks. 
Therefore, based upon this simple 
line of reasoning, the number of 
banks we serve each month should 
establish what kind of service 
we render. 


So let’s look at the record. And 
please note that the average 
number of banks we serve each 
month is no indication as to the 
number we serve in the course 
of a year. Nor is it any indication 


of our dollar volume because our 
billing to many banks is exceed- 
ingly small. Nevertheless, the 
figures which follow have great 
significance if you are interested 
in service. 


Avg. No. Banks 
Billed Each Month 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


Desk Filing Made Easy 
By New Add-A-Tray 


With office and workroom desk 
space at top premium, introduction 
of new desk tray specifically de- 
signed to counteract this shortage, 
merits immediate attention. 

Maso Steel Products, Chicago, are 
manufacturers of the new desk 
filing aid which has been marketed 
under the trade name, Add-A-Tray. 
Featuring a heavy gauge metal con- 
struction, the tray which can be 
built to a height of 10 tiers by slid- 
ing one tray on top of another, if 


desired, affords a simple, easy way 
to classify work. 

Specially designed flanges fitted 
to engage the base of the tray above, 
enable the user to build strong, 
sturdy tiers which will not weave, 
wobble or tip over. 

Rubber grommets, serving as feet, 
prevent the trays from marring 
desk or table surfaces. Letter size 
Add-A-Trays measure 12 inches 
wide, 9 inches deep and 3 inches 
high, and are available in walnut, 
green or gray baked enamel finish. 

For further details contact Maso 
Steel Products, 418 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


MODEL No, 7-5 


Abbott Motor-Driven Coin Counting Ma- 
chine. A strictly heavy duty machine, 
ravid and durable, especially adapted for 
the use of Federal Reserve Banks, large 
commercial banks, Railway and Traction 
companies and others having large quan- 
tities of coins to handle. Has extra large 
revolving disc and extra large tray. Regu- 
larly furnished to lock automatically when 
20—25—40 or 50 coins have been counted, 
or will count coins indefinitely into a bag. 
Furnished to lock semi-automatically at 
any multiple of 100 coins. Can also be 
furnished to lock automatically on 100— 
500 or 1000 coins, at slight additional 
charge. 

Can be furnished for foreign coins and 
tokens at no extra cost. 

Other hand and electric models available. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 








the KNOW HOW 


Whatever your Pay- 
ment Coupon Book 
problem may be—get 
a practical answer from 
Allison. 


With a background of 
59 years experience, 
Allison KNOWS HOW 
to design Coupon Books 
that tie in with your set 
up—are low-cost in use 
—and secure prompt 
collections. 


Somples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
indianapolis 6, Indiana 









CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN, DIRECTORY, 
MENU & STATISTICAL 
BOARDS 









Desk and Grille name plates. 
In and Out Registers. Change- 
able Signs for every purpose. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor 


use. 
Send for literature 


ACME BULLETIN CORPORATION 
Bank Signs Division 
37 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Clear View Letter Scale Read Quickly, Easily 


Metal Specialties Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, re- 
cently added another prod- 
uct to its popular Presto 
line of time-saving office 
equipment. 

Latest addition is the 
Presto Clear View Letter 
Scale, a small, low-priced, 
highly accurate instrument 
which registers first class, 
third class and air mail up 
to five ounces. 


Weighing table or slot 
on the neatly streamlined 
Presto scale is behind the 
3-way dial face rather than 
above as on most instru- 
ments. This change of po- 
sition not only adds to the 
attractiveness of the scale, but-also 
makes possible increased visibility. 
Thus, without peering under the 
mailing piece, the user can instantly 
check the exact weight and postage 
both of which are shown on the dial. 

Lifetime controlled accuracy is 
maintained in the handy little scale 
by a precision designed spring, pre- 
tested many times with scientifical- 
ly calibrated weights before final 
release. 

Sturdily built and compact to a 





point where its presence would be 
equally appreciated in mail room or 
executive offices, the new Presto 
scale provides an answer to the 
problem of how best to avoid the 
return of important mail for want 
of sufficient postage. 

A letter addressed to the Metal 
Specialties Manufacturing Co., 3200 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois, 
will bring further detailed informa- 
tion about this excellent little prod- 
uct. 





Armstrong Cork Co. Offers Design For Model Room 


A design for a “model” all-pur- 
pose conference room which can be 
quickly converted to a training cen- 
ter or an attractive display room is 
being offered as a service to bank- 
ers and other businessmen by the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Penn., in collaboration with 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation. 

Flexibility and versatility are 
outstanding factors in the layout 
for this many-purpose room which 
can start the day with the correct 
atmosphere for a directors’ meeting, 
be quickly converted for an after- 
noon training session, and wind up 
as an attractive display room. Valu- 
able office space is conserved and 
the cost of maintaining several 
rooms instead of one is eliminated. 


Supplementing the model design 
is an “Ideas” portfolio which has 
been prepared by Armstrong for 
free distribution to those interested. 
This portfolio explains in detail the 
specific ideas incorporated in the 
model plan and presents a number 
of additional suggestions which can 
be adapted to meet the particular 
requirements of a bank. 

The plan is not offered as a rigid 
design for a room, but rather as a 
collection of sound ideas from which 
the banker can select those which 
best apply to his own particular 
case. It provides a starting point for 
bankers who wish to remodel a di- 
rectors’ room or are planning to 
build a new one. The design can be 
modified and original ideas easily 
added as the planning proceeds. 
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SPECIALTIES 
TUF Weed BSed¢. '3t., B. V. Vy Wak. 


Serving Banking Institutions for Over 25 Years. @Ask about 
our “Key Insurance” Tags with Chain; if depositor's keys 
are lost, the keys will be returned to your institution. 
@SPECIALTIES FOR ANNIVERSARIES AND OPENINGS. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 








Prompt, Dependable Printing 
and Stationery Service 


SIDNEY FELDSER 
Bank Printers @ Lithographers @ Stationers 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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5O WEARS 
of Experience 


William Exline Inc., has been 
known for fine quality bank 
printing for many years. Today, 
as a leader in this field, we ex- 
tend our service and production 
facilities to all domestic and for- 
eign banks throughout the world. 


Manufacturers of 


@ Savings Passbooks 

e Loan Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e@ Pocket Check Cases 

@ Personalized Check Covers 
© Deposit Slips 

@ Passbook Envelopes 

@ Statement Sheets 

e@ Machine Posting Passbooks 
e Bill Straps 

e@ Coin Wrappers 

@ Pen Ruled Forms 


William 
JSXLINE Tuc. 


1273 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 









CUMMINS ELECTRIC ENDORSER 


Saves Mouey 





PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A SHORT TIME! 

Cummins 250 Electric Endorstr eliminates 

one complete handling of checks if used in 

combination with a microfilming machine or 

in conjunction with adding or proof machine. 

@ AUTOMATICALLY INKS, ENDORSES, 
DATES and stacks in proper order as fast 
as-you can feed it. 

@ ENDORSES all sizes of checks. No skips. 

® EASY TO OPERATE, no experience re- 
quired. 

® QUIET, vibrationless. 

@® PORTABLE, can be used 
anywhere. 

Whatever the size of your bus- 

iness, you will save time and} 

money using 

Model 250 for 

endorsing. 

Write for complete 

information today. 


Lummins Business Machines 


4742 Ravenswood Ave 










| Many of the ideas in the “model” 


design and in the “Ideas” portfolio 


can be adapted to the average of- | 
| fice’s needs without major construc- | 


tion changes. 


To aid mail room efficiency in | 
Purpose Metal | 


banks, The All 
Equipment Co., 254 Mill Street, 
Rochester 4, New York, offers a 
unique mail table with whirling 
rack and trays. The rack which 
swings around similar to a portable 
radio antenna, permits clerks to op- 
erate undisturbed while finished 
work is removed and new trays are 
swung into position. 


| Aico-Grip Index Tabs 


_ Cut To Size By User 


A very simple and pleasant way 
to put an end to your indexing wor- 
ries is to investigate the many pos- 





sibilities of the new Aico-Grip in- | 
sertable tabbing and tabs currently | 
being offered by the G. J. Aigner | 


Co., Chicago. 
The tabs, available in seven bril- 


liant, contrasting colors, feature a | 


molded, tubular edge construction 
which assists rapid use of the files, 
while at the same time guarantee- 
ing added strength and accessibility 
in making title insertions. 


—— 








Outstanding among the advan- 


tages of the new tab is the fact that | 
its size is determined by the de- | 


mands of the file clerk rather than 


those of the manufacturer. Supplied | 
in long strips, tabs can easily be cut | 
to any desired length without fray- | 


ing or shattering. 


Parallel sides, another important | 
feature of the tab, keep the titles | 
selected in proper position at all | 
while color contrast serves | 


times, 
to bring them into immediate prom- 
inence. 

The following colors when em- 
ployed on the tabs are credited with 
reducing finding time in a file by at 
least one-half: yellow, green, blue, 
red, pink and amber. In addition to 
these colors, most Aico-Grip prod- 


ucts are also available in clear cell- | 


uloid. 


Address G. J. Aigner Co., 503 


| South Jefferson Street, Chicago 7, 





Illinois, for additional information | 


about Aico-Grip tabs, title inserts, 
shield tabs and countless other 
practical indexing aids. 


DHNER 


| RON AR 
TO COUNT ON” 


Opricinac 
OCTET ARM. 


“THE MACHING 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


NEW BACK TRANSFER DEVICE 
SPEEDS UP CALCULATIONS 


HERE'S THE ANSWER to the banker's 
demand for a low priced, fast calcula- 
tor. Entirely portable—Unexcelled for 
sturdy construction. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations are 
necessary. 


USE MORE MACHINES TO SERVE 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST 


AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Ask for Bulletin RP-53 
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“K WARTET” 
COIN WRAPPERS 


SINGLE wrapper designed 
A to wrap pennies, hickels, 
dimes and quarters in HALF 
SIZE packages. Made of “Steel- 
Strong” Kraft for greater 
strength. Tapered edge. Printed 
in 2 colors. @ FREE SAMPLES, 


Write Today, to Dept. A 
The C. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
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W. A. McDonnell Joins Staff 
Of First National, St. Louis 


William A. McDonnell, popular 
Southwestern banker, recently 
joined the staff of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis 
as an executive 
vice 
and director. Mr. 
McDonnell, for- 
merly a_ vice 
president of the 
Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & 
arust Co, ‘St. 
Louis, will share 
his new respon- 
sibilities with 
William C. Connett, the present ex- 
ecutive vice president of the First 
National. 


Following service in World War I 
as captain and operations officer of 
the 6th Artillery Brigade, Mr. 
McDonnell, a graduate of the Law 
School of Vanderbilt University, 
practiced law in Little Rock, Ark. 
From 1927 through 1944 when he 
became a director of the Little Rock 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, he held vice presidencies 
in a number of Little Rock banks. 

In the banking field, Mr. McDon- 
nell has served as president, Ar- 
kansas Bankers Association, 1939- 
40; Executive councilman of A.B.A. 
from Arkansas, 1942-45; chairman, 
Resolutions Committee, A.B.A. Con- 
vention, 1943; chairman, Bank Man- 
agement Commission of A.B.A., 
1942-46, and a member of the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers. 

Mr. McDonnell recently topped 
an already imposing list of director- 
ships and trusteeships in wide- 
spread civic organizations with his 
election as general chairman of the 
1947-48 St. Louis Community Chest 
Campaign. 





W. A. McDonnell 


H. P. Borer Named Trustee 


Harold P. Borer, general manager 
for the United States of Cunard- 
White Star, Ltd., has been named a 
trustee of Brooklyn Trust Co., New 
York. Mr. Borer is vice president 
and a director of the Broadway 
Corp. and a director of Cunard- 
Donaldson, Ltd., of Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


Eighteen employees of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, retired recently under benefits 
accruing from a newly installed 
pension system. A party, attended 
by most of the bank’s 875 employ- 
ees, was held in honor of the group 
prior to its official departure. 
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National Shawmut Elects 
L. P. Stack Board Member 


Lee P. Stack, vice president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed 
a director of The 
National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Bos- 
ton. 

One of Mr. 
Stack’s first posi- 
tions following 
his graduation 
from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1915, 
was with the 
Seaboard Airline 
Railroad, as secretary to the vice 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions. Later he was secretary to the 
vice president in charge of oper- 
ation. 

In 1921, Mr. Stack became securi- 
ties analyst and salesman for Wood 
Struthers and Company and, five 
years later, was placed in charge of 
their New England operations. He 
resigned that position to join the 
treasurer’s staff of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1933 and was elected as- 
sistant treasurer in February 1934, 
and second vice president in 1943. 
In December 1945, Mr. Stack was 
elected a vice president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


lee P. Stack 


Earl O. Schnetz, president of the 
Old Home Bakers Co., and director 
of the Citizens Bank of Sacramento, 
Calif., has been elected a president 
of that bank to succeed the late 
George E. Zoller. 


At a recent reorganization meet- 
ing of the National Safe Deposit 
Advisory Council at which a major- 
ity of the membership was repre- 
sented, it was unanimously ap- 
proved that, in order to be truly 
representative of the type of busi- 
ness which it serves, the name be 
changed to The American Safe De- 
posit Association. 








Security-First National Elects 
T. A. J. Dockweiler, Director 


Thomas A. J. Dockweiler, lawyer, 
son of the late Isidore B. Dockweil- 
er, was elected a member of the 
board, and six officials in the trust 
department were advanced to high- 
er office in recent elections at the 
Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Taylor F. Mullens, vice president, 
was elevated to vice president and 
assistant manager of the trust de- 
partment, and Thomas B. Williams, 
trust officer, to vice president and 
trust officer. 

Elevated from assistant trust of- 
ficers to assistant vice presidents 
were E. C. Boardman, Nicholas 
Malouf, Wesley F. Jones and Frank 
L. Humphrey. 

Mr. Dockweiler was born in Los 
Angeles, and was graduated from 
Notre Dame University in 1912 and 
from University of California, 
Berkeley, with a law degree, in 
1915. He is president of the Social 
Service Commission of Los Angeles, 
a member of numerous clubs and 
director of the Los Angeles Soap 
Company, Skelly Oil Company and 
Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 
pany and several others. 


California Bank Appoints 
M. L. Donnelly, Adv. Mgr. 


Appointment of Michael L. Don- 
nelly to manager of the advertising 
and publicity de- 
partment of Cali- 
fornia Bank was 


announced re- 
cently by the 
bank. 

Mr. Donnelly 
has been in the 
bank’s employ 
for more than 


M. L. Donnelly 


twenty years and 
for the past ten years has been 
assistant advertising manager in 
charge of publicity. 


Franklin Nash, formerly trust of- 
ficer at the Atlanta main office of 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank has been transferred to the 
trust department at the Macon, Ga., 
office of the same bank. 


John T. Rutherford recently 
joined the staff of the First National 
Bank in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Mr. Rutherford, formerly assistant 
cashier and assistant trust officer of 
the American National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is serving the First 
National in an executive capacity. 
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Provident Trust Names New 
Director And Officers 


Election of Herbert P. Stell- 
wagen, executive vice president of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, to a directorship 
and of Robert Coltman, former as- 
sistant vice president, to vice presi- 
dent in charge of investments was 
announced recently by the Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Also promoted were six other 
members of the company’s staff: 
William G. Foulke, 2d, and John H. 
Zane, former assistant trust officers, 
promoted to trust officers; George 
C. Denniston and James S. Maier, 
appointed assistant trust officers; 
Henry Ecroyd, who was named as- 
sistant trust investment officer, and 
John Shaw, assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Stellwagen, a native of 
Brooklyn, went to Philadelphia in 
1929 as assistant vice president of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America and was elected 
executive vice president in March, 
1941. His first insurance connection 
was with the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


Upper Avenue National Bank, 
Chicago, recently announced the 
election of Hiland B. Noyes, presi- 
dent, as chief executive officer. 


William J. Wardall Elected 
To Irving Trust Co. Board 


William Jed. Wardall, Chairman 
of the board of The Best Foods, Inc., 
recently was elected a director of 
the Irving Trust Company, New 
York. He is also a trustee of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, 
a director of Sylvania Electrical 
Products, Inc., and a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Erwin G. Downing, former assist- 
ant vice president, has been named 
a vice president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. R. Reynolds, Jr., Elected 
Vice President 


Wiley R. Reynolds, Jr., formerly 
assistant vice president has been 
elected vice president of the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Also advanced by the bank were 
James J. Henderson and Stanley A. 
Wilson, former assistant comptrol- 
ler and assistant trust officer, pro- 
moted to cashier and trust officer. 
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The American Trust Company of 
San Francisco, California, recently 
announced the promotion of E. Har- 
old Gustafson to an assistant vice 
presidency. Mr. Gustafson will re- 
main at the San Jose office of the 
Company where for the past 10 
years he has served as assistant 
cashier. 


Edmond J. Bannon has been 
elected to the newly-created post of 
first vice president of the First Mer- 
chants National Bank, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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W. F. Gregson, Vice President 


The board of directors of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, has elected William 
Fuller Gregson, vice president. 


George V. Gaines, formerly sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Cottonseed 
and Peanut Crushers Association of 
Georgia, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly organized farm 
development department of the Cit- 
izens & Southern Bank of Dublin, 
Georgia. 


COUPON BOOK SYSTEMS 


Fast, accurate, simple—Rand M¢Nally Coupon Book Sys- 
tems win customer good will, speed up window service, 
save time, money, and manpower. They have introduced 
Christmas Clubs and All-Purpose Savings Clubs in hun- 
dreds of banks. They have been used to collect millions of 
dollars because they eliminate errors, discourage partial 
payments, and customers like them. Write today for fur- 
ther information on these complete Coupon Book Systems. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY . 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11 


Chelsea Trust Co. Merged 
With National Shawmut; 
Vice Presidents Elected 


Following closely upon the recent 
merger of the Chelsea Trust Co. 
with The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston is the announcement that 
Louis R. Kiernan and George W. 
Shepherd have been elected vice 
presidents of the Shawmut Bank. 


L. R. Kiernan 


G. W. Shepherd 


Mr. Kiernan, former president 
and Mr. Shepherd, former vice 
president of the Chelsea Trust, will 
supervise the operations of the 
Chelsea Square Office of Shawmut. 

Louis R. Kiernan, who has been 
president of the Chelsea Trust Com- 
pany since 1933 and a director since 
1927, is a member of.the Bar. He 
was a member of the State Legis- 
lature in 1910 and 1911; served as 
city solicitor of the City of Chelsea 
from 1912 to 1927, and is past presi- 
dent of the Chelsea Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Chelsea and 
Revere Bar Associates. 

George W. Shepherd has been 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Chelsea Trust Company since 1932 
and with the exception of three 
years, 1925 to 1928, has been en- 


gaged continuously in the banking 
business in various Boston institu- 
tions since 1908. He is a director of 
the Chelsea Morris Plan Company; 
member of the executive commit- 
tee, Trust Company Division, and 
of the Insurance Committee of the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association; 
member of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates, and is an active member of 
many other civic and banking or- 
ganizations. 

Named to the advisory committee 
for the new Shawmut office were 
all the members of the Chelsea 
Trust Company board of directors. 
This committee includes Alton B. 
Atwood, George H. Akins, I. F. At- 
wood, Charles J. Donahoe, G. I. M. 
Hayes, Frank H. Hersom, Eben 
Hutchinson, A. T. Martin and Royal 
S. Wentworth. 


Robert Morris Associates 
Expands Research Studies 


Ernest E. Nelson, manager, 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
Boston, and president of the Robert 
Morris Associates, has announced 
the employment of Lawrence T. 
Knier in the Central Office in Phila- 
delphia to assist in research activi- 
ties of the organization. 

Mr. Knier will work in the Cen- 
tral Office under Raymond W. Dun- 
ing, secretary-treasurer, and will be 
largely responsible for the research 
activities of the organization, par- 
ticularly the statement and industry 
studies. H. T. Riedeman, vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial National Bank 
of Chicago, is chairman of the Re- 
search Committee. 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


Executive Vice President 
For Todd Company 


An executive vice president and 
three new vice presidents have been 
elected by the board of directors of 
The Todd Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., manufacturers of fraud-pre- 
venting checks, Protectograph check 
writers, signers, and payroll sys- 
tems. 

A. Richard Todd, formerly vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, has been elevated to the ex- 
ecutive vice presidency, and the 
three new vice presidents include: 
Lawrence S. Callaghan, treasurer 
and comptroller; Charles E. Brad- 
ford, secretary; and Gilbert J. 


Owen, general sales manager. 


The Customer Relations Division 
of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., recently welcomed Burr V. 
Brower to its membership. Mr. 
Brower, former specialist in import 
and export credit and foreign com- 
mitments with the National City 
Bank of New York, will serve Pitts- 
burgh companies in the foreign 
field through the facilities of the 
foreign department. 


First National Of Boston 
Active In Rio De Janeiro 


The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, oldest chartered bank in the 
United States, recently expanded its 
South American 
activities with 
the opening of a 
branch in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Purpose of the 
Rio office located 
at Avenida Rio 
Branco 18, is to 
aid American ex- 
porters and im- 
porters and to 
assist in develop- 
ment of Brazil’s vast resources. 
Through it the parent bank in Bos- 
ton will be able to keep in constant 
touch with economic trends in the 
Brazilian market so it may assist 
American manufacturers in estab- 
lishing outlets for their products. 

The Rio branch will provide com- 
plete banking service, not only for 
American firms but for Brazilian 
companies as well. John G. Carri- 
ker, vice president, will be in 
charge, with Matthew E. Gately, 
Jr., and Edmund F. Munn associated 
with him as managers. Al] have had 
many years’ banking experience, 
both here and in South America. 
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Time for a 


Spring Check-up... 


on the plan that delivers Peace of Mind 


| to the work of patriotic 
volunteers, the U. S. Savings Bonds 
program has carried America a long 
way up the road to economic security. 

During 1946, in spite of all the 
problems and uncertainties the nation 
faced, sales of Savings Bonds exceeded 
redemptions by $1,389,216,000. The 
success of this great sales operation 
has helped stem the tide of inflation, 
has reduced public debt holdings of 
the banking system, and has given 
millions of citizens a stake in their 
country and a profitable investment 
in their own futures. 


Yes, we’ve come a long way —but 
the trip isn’t over! Now is the time to 
check up on your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Make sure that all your new 
employees are familiar with its ad- 
vantages. Remind all your employees 
that there’s no easier, surer way to 
build their own futures—and Ameri- 
ca’s—than by buying Bonds regularly 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Every $3 invested pays $4 at maturity! 

For any help you need in conduct- 
ing the Payroll Plan, call on your 
State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Division. 


New Savings BondsPlan 
won't affect the PS.PR. 


SOON the Treasury Department and 
the banks of America will make it 
possible for farmers, doctors, and 
other self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond buying 
by special arrangement with their 
banks. This extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial pay- 
ment plan and is intended only for 
people who are not in a position 
to take advantage of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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A Business Library Is Useful 


The Chicago Public Library has 
set up a business library separate 
from the rest of the departments, 
in order that businessmen might be 
encouraged by this greater conveni- 
ence to use the library materials 
more. The materials in this business 
library room include circulating 
books, pamphlets, government pub- 
lications, directories, financial serv- 
ices, periodicals, newspapers, statis- 
tics, maps, and special publications. 

Bankers visiting in Chicago may 
benefit from this special business 
library and all bankers may benefit 
to some extent by encouraging and 
helping their local librarian set up a 
similar assortment for the conveni- 
ence and use of local businessmen. 


Dictionary Of Foreign Trade 


By Frank Henius. Revised and 
enlarged, 1947. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1018 
pages, price $12.50. 

First published in January, 1946, 
this newly revised edition of the 
dictionary has been entirely re- 
written and expanded to meet the 
needs and demands of all persons 
engaged in foreign trade who are 
currently participating in the great 
postwar growth of the import and 
export industries. 

Covering all aspects of foreign 
trade in its broadest sense, the 
book discusses buying, selling, im- 
porting, exporting, packing, ship- 
ping, banking, invoicing, customs, 
insurance and all the other activi- 
ties associated with the organiza- 
* tion, management and operation of 
international trade. 

There are more than 6,000 alpha- 
betically entered definitions as well 
as 3,000 abbreviations of foreign 
trade terms in English, French, 
Spanish and German, and 300 for- 
eign trade forms reproduced in this 
practical dictionarv. 


For This We Fought 


By Stuart Chase. Published by 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. 
Y. Price: $1. 

Another and last of a series of six 
thought provoking books by nation- 
ally famous Stuart Chase on im- 
portant economic questions facing 
the United States in the postwar 
period. 

Briefly through the opening 
chapters of his interesting 123-page 
report, Mr. Chase pictures first the 
recently returned combat veteran, 
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next the civilian, compares the ex- 
pectations, hopes and desires of 
each, and finds that both want es- 
sentially the same thing . . . work, 
security and peace. But above all 
else, economic security. 

How best to reach this goal? Of 
the four ways open, the author be- 
lieves that only one is capable of 
satisfying all the wants and needs 
of the American people. The middle 
road program which makes use of 
our present mixed economy plus 
planning with intelligence and fore- 
sight, as Mr. Chase ably demon- 
strates, contains the answer. 

In his own inimitable style, the 
noted economist provides back- 
ground material for this and the 
many other important questions of 
the day which he brings to light. 
Real key to the whole situation re- 
gardless of the worth and merits of 
the economic system selected, ac- 
eording to Mr. Chase, is the way in 
which America handles the atomic 
bomb. A brilliantly written final 
chapter advances a solution even 
for this most perplexing of all prob- 
lems. 


Business Finance And 
Banking 


By Neil H. Jacoby and Raymond 
J. Saulnier, 241 pages, 34 charts, 19 
tables, price $3.50, cloth bound, 
published by National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Far-reaching changes have taken 
place since 1900 in the lending ac- 
tivities of commercial banks. At the 
beginning of the century, loans to 
business, primarily on short term, 
were the largest single class of bank 
assets. 

By 1940, lending to business had 
become subordinated to other bank 
activities, notably to the financing 
of the federal government. In the 
field of business financing, banks 
had greatly modified their lending 
practices and the types of loans 
made. . 

Business Finance and Banking 
traces the changes in bank lending 


.to business that took place between 


1900 and 1940—before the Ameri- 
can economy had become distorted 
by World War IIl—and shows why 
these changes occurred. It also con- 
siders the effects of World War II on 
the lending activities of banks. 
Against this background, the role 
of commercial banks in meeting the 
postwar credit demands of business 
is discussed, and the adaptations in 
lending practices which they have 
made to meet the changing credit 
needs of business are considered. 
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Any hank Call 
handle these 7 
Jobs beter... 


In a small bank a National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine can be kept busy handling all these seven basic 
bank accounting jobs. While in a larger bank separate 
machines may be assigned to handle one, or more, 
of them. 

The National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine 
can be changed from one type of work to another in just 
a matter of seconds. The removable form bars which 


make this possible, simply lift off and snap on—no . 


screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. 

A National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine will 
be a big help in your bank. As will any of the many other 
modern National Accounting Machines and systems 
designed to save your time and money, while reducing 
errors and improving the efficiency of banking methods. 


Posting depositor’s accounts 

Posting loan and discount records 
Posting trust steer rs 

Posting any type of mortgage record 
Writing checks and posting related 
payroll records 

Posting the general ledger 


Posting daily statement of condition 


There’s a National for every Bank and for every 
Banking Job 


No matter what the size or the specific need of your 
bank, there’s a National system to meet it. Have your 
local National representative study your own situation 
and work out the best way to solve it. Or write to The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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